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Silk Dinner Dress with Basque-Waist 
and Over-Skirt. 


Tuts dress is made of garnet silk. ‘The over- 
skirt and basque-waist are trimmed, as shown by 
the illustration, with puffs of the material edged 
with narrow ruffles on both sides, and wide silk 
fringe of the color of the dress. 


Ball or Evening Dress for Young Lady. 

Tuts costume consists of a skirt and over-skirt 
of white Swiss muslin, and low-necked basque- 
waist of black velvet. The over-skirt, skirt, and 
basque-waist are trimmed with white and black 
lace... Chemise Russe of Swiss muslin with short 
sleeves. Necklace of -black velvet ribbon, with 
coral clasp and coral pendant. 








CULTURE OF HARDY ROSES. 


F all flowers the rose is the most universally 
admired, and the most generally cultivated, 
being grown alike in the door-yard of the cot- 
tager and in the show-gardens of the man of 
wealth ; yet it is not often that we see it grown 
to its full perfection. 
Its culture, nevertheless, is yery simple. All 
that it requires is a fresh, loamy soil—either nat- 
urally rich or made so artificially by the-use of 





manure—free, pure air, ynshaded or smothered 
ty trees or shrubs, good drainage, so that stag- 
Lant water will not lie at the roots, and judicious 
close pruning. 

The soil in which they are planted should have 
a liberal quantity of wel/-rotted manure intermix- 
ed with it; and, after the plant is set, a mulch- 
ing of long manure, at least two inches thick, 
should be-spread around the plant as far as its 
roots extend. This manure, after lying a year, 
should be forked in and renewed every spring. 
It keeps the roots moist and cool during the heat 
of summer, and encourages a free, strong growth. 

Early in the spring—in February or March— 
the plants should be well and closely pruned. 
Generally all the wood which produced flowers 
the last season should be cut clean out, or back 
to where strong, free shoots have been produced. 
The strong, fresh shoots of last season’s growth 
should be cut back one-third or one-half their 
length ; this causes them to throw out stronger 
flowering shoots from the remaining buds, pro- 
dueing flowers of extra size and beauty. If your 
plants are well and strongly grown, do not lack 
nerve to use the knife. 

The catalogues, as well those of foreign as of 
our own florists, contain such very long lists of 
varieties that the purchaser becomes bewildered 
in making a selection, and the florid descriptions 
appended too often mislead the purchaser. Many 
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—we may say a large proportion—of the varieties 
originated abroad (the florists in this country de- 
voting but little attention to this branch of flori- 
culture) are not suited to our climate, generally 
on account of the heat of our summer and our 
dry atmosphere ; but they are, nevertheless, so 
numerous that it is no seyere task to make se- 
lections that will thrive with us. We would, 
however, caution our.amateur gardeners not to 
buy grafted roses, whether as standards, half 
standards, or dwarfs. In Europe it is the uni- 
versal practice to bud or graft roses in this way ; 
the florists do this in order to multiply a new 
variety more rapidly than they could: otherwise 
do it, as every bud will produce a plant. The 
standards and half standards have a miserable 
existence for two or three years, and then die, 
our hot sun making the tall stem so hide-bound 
that at last the grafted top can get no supply of 
sap through it. Tying moss around and similar 
devices have been tried to obviate this difficulty ; 
but they do injury in another way, by excluding 
the air from the stem, which is almost as injuri- 
ous as the heat of the sun. Roses budded as 
dwarfs are, as a general rule, a nuisance ; for the 
stock has a constant tendency to throw up suck- 
ers, which, if not immediately removed, rob the 
graft; and, even with this care, the continual en- 
deavor of the plant to expend its energies in this 
way is a great drawback to the proper develop- 


ment of the graft. Some say that many varieties 
produce finer flowers on stocks than they do on 
their own roots, to which we have only to say, 
that a rose which, with good cultivation, will not 
produce fine flowers when grown on its own roots, 
is not worth having for-genera! cultivation. 

Of late years the rage has been for Hybrid Per- 
petual roses; the name is a misnomer, for they 
are not ever-blooming, although they frequently 
bloom again in the fall, yet not as freely or 
profusély as in the early summer season. We 
have sometimes had a second summer crop of 
blooms on very strong grown plants, by pruning 
back the shoots as soon as they had got through 
blooming to within two or three eyes of the main 
stem, but these second blooms were always much 
smaller than the first. Within two or three years 
past a return is being made by European ama- 
teurs to the old favorite Moss, Damask, and 
Provence roses of former years, and they are 
being reinstated to their proper place in the gar- 
den; they excel the so-called Hybrid Perpetuals 
in fragrance, and we yet hope to see them in this 
country grown in every garden as in former times. 

We append a selection of a few of the best va- 
rieties of each class, selecting those of strong, 
healthy constitution, vigorous growth, brightness 
or cleanness of color, good shape of flower, and 
fragrance. Many of them are old, well-known 





sorts, but they still hold their own in the cata- 
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are perfectly hardy without protection : 


very dark ; (illet Parfai 
et Flamand—white, spot 
rose. 
mon Moss—still considered one of 
Princess Adelaide—a _——- aren grower 
blooms ih clusters, rose; Countess of 
The white, blooms clusters; Cristata—the edges of 
als of the calyx are beautifully crested or 
, 28 well as ne m ossy, rose-color; Laneii— 
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—Harrison’s—a pacers free bloomer, pure 
yellow ; Persian—deep golden yello 
Climb Roses,—Queen of the Tite fh ht rose ; 


Gem of the Prairies—a new verte, a Ryteid od 

ueen of the Prairies and t! e Laffay 
light —— sometimes spotted with white, gon 
fragrant ; Madame D’Arblay—pure white, large clus- 
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IF WE KNEW. 
By MRS. MARY E. DODGE. 


Ivy we knew from the first what the years were to 
rin 

Would i ever be able to —_ hay w sing? 

As the future app 

Would we hail it with paorociny a cry, “ God be 
praised !” 

If it held up, before us one signal of woe, 

Though joys by the thousand were shining below? 


a 





Could we welcome the pleasures, the loves, and the 
gains, 

If we saw all the sorrows and partings and pains? 

Or, if care-laden pennons for many a day 

Hung dark ’gainst the splendor of a joy far away, 

Would we patiently whisper, “Thy will, Lord, be 
done,” 

As the tardy procession came silently on? 


Would we strive if success were not close to the front, 
If before the reward stalked the toil and the brunt? 
Would we study and delve if the best were not hid, 
Or take any joy in the work if we did? 

Would not day-by-day effort and yearning appall, 
If our questioning hearts saw the end of it all? 


If weknew! If we knew! But we never can know— 
And, though restless and puzzled, I’m glad it is so. 
There’s a pleasure in striving the curtain to lift, 
But may God in His mercy deny us the gift! 

*Tis enough that His love all our limits hath planned, 
And the wonderful Now cometh fresh from His hand. 
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Ia Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a great variety 
of Ladies’ and Girls’ Skating Costumes ; Ball and 
Evening Toilettes; Walking Dresses, Sacques, 
Tight-fitting Basques,and Quilted Fackets, Kitchen 
Aprons, Children’s Dresses, Berthas, Bretelles, 
Fancy Articles, ett., ete. 

1S We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 143 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





A LESSON FROM GERMANY. 


HE wonderful success of the German arms 
in Denmark, Austria, and France has 
taught a lesson in military science, which other 
nations are quick to learn and carry into prac- 
“tice. Already steps have been taken to intro- 
duce certain features of the simple yet compre- 
hensive Prussian system of military organiza- 
tion into England and Russia; and the wisest 
leaders of France confess, too late, its advant- 
ages over their own. 

But it is not merely in warlike affairs that 
Germany can teach the world a lesson worth 
the learning. The Bazar eschews politics and 
war, and has nothing to say of Von Bismarck 
or Von MottKe; but from the peaceful homes 
of the land of these illustrious men our readers 
may learn a great deal which, if put in practice, 
would increase tenfold the happiness and com- 
fort of household life in America. As this is 
the season when new arrangements for the year 
are made, it is well to caii some of these things 
to mind, 

Much of the prevalent discomfort of Ameri- 
can households results from an ambition to 
make a show beyond the provider's means. 
This is a general and acknowledged fault in 
this country, and one which, as shown by the 
records of our criminal courts, too frequently 
leads to something worse than pinching and dis- 
comfort. One of the most common forms of 
extravagance is spending too large a proportion 
of one’s income in house-rent. To the natural 
inquiry, How is this to be avoided when ‘‘land- 
lords have the matter in their own hands, and 
can charge what they please?” we reply that 





this is a mistake; landlords would not have it 
all their own way if tenants did not choose to 
let them. Just as long as tenants pay high 
rents without remonstrance, landlords will de- 
mand high rents; and for the sake of living in 
a ‘* stylish” house many families will pay twice 
or three times as much as would be asked for 
one equally comfortable and respectable, but 

without the stone front, perhaps, or the marble 

mantel-pieces, or stucco cornices, and other de- 

vices of the house-builder to extort money from 

foolish people, This form of extravagance is 

rarely found in Germany. ‘There old manners 

and old customs still retain their hold upon the 

mass of the people. “It is‘a national character- 

istic to care but little for forms of elegance which 

are deemed essentialamong us. There awealthy 

and cultivated family often resides in a street 

but little wider than an alley, which, in this 

country, would be abandoned to the very poor, 

and in a house which we should consider the 

exact reverse of stylish. ‘The lower story is, 

perhaps, used as a grocer’s shop, or by a butch- 

er, and the entrance may be through a narrow 

passage-way, and up a flight of inconvenient 

stairs. But when the family dwelling is reach- 

ed the opening of the door has sometimes an 

almost magical effect. The visitor—who has, 

perhaps, stumbled along an ill-lighted passage— 
suddenly finds himself in an elegantly furnished 

apartment, adorned with pictured and other ob- 

jects of art, with books, piano, and other evi- 

dences of taste and refinement. He finds the 

family intelligent and cultivated, and very rare- 
ly discovers a trace of that care and strain that 
drag down such multitudes of American house- 

keepers, and despoil them of their youth and 

beauty. 

Without going quite so far in disregarding 
outward appearances, American housekeepers 
might do much toward checking extravagance 
in house-rent by paying more attention to the 
indoor attractiveness of their homes. Men 
will not care so much for a “ stylish” outside, 
which they see but casually twice a day, as they 
leave for business and return, if they find a 
cheerful and attractive home inside the door. 
How many parlors of brown-stone-front houses 
in New York contain not a single picture on 
the walls, scarcely a book on the table, or any 
other object to show that the inmates possess 
an atom of taste or cultivation! Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, there are where this empti- 
ness reigns. And yet the family may have 
taste, may have culture, may have refinement ; 
but every cent of income beyond what just 
suffices to keep them in food and clothes goes 
for rent. ‘Two or three hundred dollars, or 
even less, saved from this part of the expenses, 
would make the home beautiful and attractive. 

This is a reform in which women should take 
the lead. As they must necessarily lead closer 
house lives than men do, it is for their interest 
to make withindoors cheerful. We have seen 
parlor walls as white and bare as a cell in the 
Tombs, The merriest heart in the world could 
not be cheerful with such surroundings, even if 
the front wall were faced with brown stone. 
But take a house that would rent for half as 
much, fill the parlor with cheerful furniture 
(none of that funereal haircloth!), hang a few 
pictures on the wall (they need not be expens- 
ive; but don’t choose ‘* Washington Crossing 
the Delaware,” “The Martyrdom of Huss,” 
** Queen Elizabeth Signing the Death-Warrant 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” or other engravings 
of that lugubrious character), dispose some 
pleasant books on the centre-table, and have a 
few papers or magazines lying ready to the 
hand, and with these simple arrangements the 
thing is accomplished. You make a room 
which every one will be glad to enter and re- 
luctant to leave. Isn’t the object worth trying 
for? Ifyou think so, now is the time to make 
the experiment. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Back of the Mand. 


Y DEAR MELISSA,—I know how fond 
you are of Mrs. Browning’s poetry, and 
therefore I have no doubt that you remember 
little Effie’s ‘‘Swan’s Nest among the Reeds,” 
and the pretty dreams she dreamed of the lover 
who should one day come, and who, I hope, 
came, despite the disaster. And so I suppose, 
my dear, you have your dreams, and sometimes 
fancy the days when you shall be the queen of 
a household, as your mother is, and your chil- 
dren shall cluster around you as your mother’s 
do now. In that happy day, dear Melissa, I 
think I know what a precious sovereign lady 
you will be. Iam sure that I can comprehend 
the profound loyalty with which your lovely 
court will bow before you, and how tenderly 
they will kiss your royal hand, And I am quite 
as sure that you will never strike them with the 
back of it! Yet that is done very often even 
by the most excellent kings and queens, and 
very much of the unhappiness, or worse, that is 
to be found in the world comes from that blow. 
It is not always intentional; but even when not 
designed the mischief is subtile and profound. 
Beware of striking with the back of your hand, 
my gracious and lovely liege lady! 
I was in the street car the other morning, 
and one of the good women who carry the large 








baskets stepped in with her little boy, and sat 
near me. It was a bright-faced boy, and his 
mind was active and his eyes alert ; anda steady 
volley of questions came as naturally from his 
mouth as a stream of sparks when you stir a 
burning log. Parents have duties, my dear 
Melissa, and one of the most constant and im- 
perative is that of answering their children’s 
questions. But the good woman with the bas- 
ket answered.one or two very crisply, and then 
she said, 

** Hush ! don’t jabber so!” ; 

The little boy beamed silently for a few min- 
utes, but his mind and eyes worked steadily ; 
and then, quite unconsciously, the questions be- 
gan again. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you to stop?” was the sharp 
answer, emphasized with the back of the hand. 
The poor little fellow cried for a moment, ut- 
terly disregarded by the mother with the hard, 
sad face; but he presently rallied, and although 
the instinct of pain held his tongue, nothing 
could hold his busy eyes and mind; and I ven- 
tured to slide into his confidence by an occa- 
sional remark. So, as a flower turns to the 
sun, he gradually addressed all his questions to 
the side that favored him, and he said good-by 
in a very friendly way when his mother arose 
and took him with her out of the car. 

Now to me, but I suppose not to the boy, 
there was as much of the back of the hand in 
the scolding tone—‘‘ Hush! don’t jabber so!”— 
as there was in the action itself. By-and-by 
two young people stepped in, and seated them- 
selves in the place of the mother and the boy. 
I glanced at them, and recognized my oldest 
and most familiar friends—although I never 
saw them before. That is to say, my dear girl, 
they were general, not particular friends, forthey 
were evidently lovers. Perhaps she seemed to 
me to think quite as much of her dress as of him ; 
but that may have been my absurd fancy. They 
began to talk. But if, because of something I 
observed, I had said to her, ‘‘ Dear miss, please 
don’t strike him with the back of your hand!” 
she would certainly have been very indignant 
at my impudence, and the cavalier himself would 
probably have insisted upon my leaving the car, 
and have reproved the conductor for permitting 
old lunatics to ride with sensible passengers. 
But by-and-by, when he said something which 
I couldn’t help hearing, Melissa, and which, 
although I can not honorably repeat, I assure 
you was most tenderly and respectfully affec- 
tionate, I heard her, with an impatient toss of 
the head, and an undeniable distaste, exclaim, 
with the sharpest petulance, *‘ Don’t!” and I 
saw the crimson flash to his very forehead. I 
actually winced; for I saw how cruel a blow 
may be struck with the back-of a lady’s hand, 
even when it is lying quietly and most delicate- 
ly gloved in her lap. 

When I left the car, and went loitering along 
the street, quite forgetting how cold it was, I 
wondered if that young woman was fond of 
flowers, and if she raised them from seed, and 
whether she had ever pondered the fact that 
the most rugged and inflexible oak springs from 
a little acorn, which children carve into a fairy 
cup. Because, if she had observed this, 1 hoped 
that some day, before it was too late, it would 
occur to her that the little blow with the back 
of the hand when wooing was in danger of be- 
coming a great blow when wed, and that the 
impatient word of the maid would easily be- 
come the savage scolding of the matron. I 
stopped at Miranda’s as I° was meditating, 
whom I used to know in Bermuda when Fer- 
dinand was wooing. ‘They were a lovely pair ; 
and I am admitted quite familiarly to their 
home, which is one of the pleasantest nests that 
I know. Miranda, fortunately, was at home, 
and I told her what I had observ ed in my morn- 
ing travel in the car. 

I think she was crocheting ; and she listened 
with deepening color as I went on to say what 
I thought of blows with the back of the hand. 
They are of every kind, I told her, and it is 
by no means necessary to use the visible hand 
in inflicting them. Indeed, when’Tim Mul- 
loony actually fillips Mrs. Mulloony with his 
knuckles, and that capable woman, being ‘‘ able 
for him,” balances the account upon the spot, 
there is probably very much less feeling, and 
certainly less harm done, than when Clara 
mentions some little hope or plan, which with- 
out the sympathy of Clarence is a violet with- 
out sunshine, and Clarence impatiently snorts, 
‘*Pshaw! what a fool!” and slams out of the 
house. I say, dear Melissa, that I prosed away 
in this strain to Miranda, who sat diligently 
working and blushing; but when I came to 
my illustration she looked up suddenly, and 
said, quickly, ‘* Who told you ?” 

I looked at her, quite silent, and presently we 
both smiled. She felt annoyed that she had 
betrayed herself, and with a calm, resolute 
tone, as if speaking in the merest speculative 
way, she remarked that she supposed there were 
some clouds in all married life, and that it was 
very easy for a busy man, she could imagine, 
to be harassed by the importunity and irrele- 
vance of his wife. 

‘*¢ For better for worse, for richer for poorer ; 
to love, honor, and cherish,” said I. 

Miranda,smiled, and went on knitting, say- 
ing nothing. And I was confused, my dear 





this bower also were there blows with the ER 
of the hand? Little sneers, innuendoes, ‘‘ cuts,” 
“digs,” all the sharper because edged with 
knowledge? The gibes of one who familiarly 
knows the object are always the most stinging, 
because he is aware of all the weak and mor- 
bid points of assault. I have seen a husband 
strike a wife with the back of his hand so that 
she was breathless, and felt her heart wounded, 
yet his hands were in his pocket, and his face 
smooth and smiling. If he read in the paper 
that a poor, drunken wretch had beaten his 
wife, he would have exclaimed at the brute who 
could strike a woman. But he did it every 
day, yet did not perceive that he struck her, 
because his hands were ‘in his pocket. 

A blow with the back of the hand is the 

most ignominious and insulting of all blows, 
Melissa, It expresses contempt and aversion, 
as the open palm signifies friendship and 
sympathy, and the clenched fist frank hos- 
tility. I remember that Father Fenelon came 
to my room one day and told me that he had 
been to hear a sermon at Saint Rainbow’s, ‘I 
prefer my own faith,” he said, ‘‘but I expect 
that those who don’t agree will say so. I can 
stand a hard blow straight from the shoulder 
as wellas any man. But the preacher that I 
heard struck contemptuously with the back of 
his hand. It is not the opposition, it is its 
method, that disturbs me; and instead of con- 
sidering whether I could hit back as strongly— 
which would have been my instinct in the case 
of the honest blow—I merely hated my op- 
ponent. In other words, Mr. Bachelor, if an 
adversary urges a powerful argument, I am 
forced to reflect whether I am right ; but if he 
sneers, I am sure that he iswrong. Any hon- 
orable man will yield to reason, but he is a 
sneak who surrenders to disdain or ridicule.” 
I wish that Silvertongue would ponder this 
remark of Father Fenelon’s. He is so fond 
of filliping with the back of his hand, and he 
does it so gracefully, and with such a sting, 
that his best friends are afraid of him. His 
whole influence is one of exasperation. He is 
always fighting, but as nobody is ever knocked 
down by a blow with the back of the hand, 
Silvertongue never has a real victory. No- 
body is wounded or slain, but every body is 
prodigiously angry. Sneering at Eugenia may 
show your wit, my dear Melissa, but it certainly 
does not show that Eugenia is in the wrong. 
And if your object is to persuade her, or to 
show others that she is mistaken, you may do 
it by good-humor and good sense; but cer- 
tainly you can not do it by contemptuous ridi- 
cule, nor by mere petulance. 

I have often seen men in high and responsi- 
ble positions turn off others to strangers, as the 
good mother in the car turned her little boy 
over tome. A man in a legislative assembly 
is interested in some project, as the mother in 
the car was inte: ested in her journey and her 
own thoughts. Chattering and pointless lo- 
quacity, as they seem to him, make him very 
impatient. Foolish questions infuriate him. 
“ Hush ! don’t jabber so!” exclaims the states- 
man, And if the chattering continues there is 
some splendid sarcasm, and lo! he has struck 
with the back of his hand. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
to hush up?” Yes, he did. And the silenced 
gentlemen turn their tongues and ears and 
hearts elsewhere. You see, Melissa, the elo- 
quent and able statesman has indeed knocked 
somebody down—disproving what I said about 
a blow with the back of the hand—but it is 
himself who falls. 

The gentlemen who write for the newspapers 
are very fond of the kind of blow of which we 
are speaking. A young fellow prints a volume 
of verses. Perhaps they are not what Shakes- 
peare, or even Milton, would have written, but 
he has put his heart and hope and soul into 
them, and they are very precious to him. Yes, 
I know it is comical that such pebbles should 
seem to him diamonds; and yes, again, there is 
a great deal of trash published, and it ought to 
be exposed. But oh, Master Critic, spare that 
blow with the back of the hand! It alienates 
and angers, but whom and what does it help? 
If the savage and tartarly Quarterly actually 
broke the heart of Keats, what other young 
singer did that brutal blow silence ? 4 ur, 
wit, your ridicule, your sarcastic contentpt, wilt 
not spare the world the further flow of verse 
which is neither Shakespearean nor Miltonic. 
You may strike with the back of, hand, but 
that will not persuade Keats or eadicteccnse that 
they are not of the royal line. 

And now, my dear Melissa, suppose that you 
and I do what we can to form and extend an 
anti-striking-with-the-back-of-the-hand society. 
I think that it is one of which a woman may 
be properly president, and I hope that those 
who do not object to a woman as Queen of 
England will not object to your Majesty.. Then 
I shall nominate Ferdinand as one of the vice- 
presidents, and I shall explain to him carefully 
the great object of the society. It is nothing 
less, indeed, than the immediate and uncondi- 
tional abolition of blows with the back of the 
hand. It is for absolute friendship, or for open 
and honest hostility. No poisoned wells; no 
midnight burnings; no faithlessness; no back- 
handed blows. 

What a vision of a universal domestic heaven 





Melissa, as, indeed, how could I help it a dn | 


suddenly breaks upon us, my dear Melissa, when 






we 
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we imagine the sneers and sarcasms, and hints 
and gibes, and poohs and pshaws of Ferdinand 
and Miranda, and the whole warfare of the back 
of the hand, that stings and irritates us all, 
finally abolished! I think the membership of 
the society will be very large, if all who wish to 
join itdo so. But, Melissa, it will be immense 
if all who ought to join it do so! 
Your Majesty’s most loyal subject, 
- An Oxp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING GOODS. 

LTHOUGH winter is still upon us, spring 
goods begin to appear in the wholesale ware- 
houses. ‘The first specimens shown are staple 
fabrics such as calicoes, linens, and lawns. Small 
figures, very fine stripes, and broken plaids are 
the styles presented in wash goods; and though 
these may seem but a repetition of old designs, 
there are some novel patterns among them. A 
pretty effect is given to English prints with clear 
white grounds by having alternating stripes of 
two shades of one color, either blue, brown, or 
lavender. Dots, diamonds, blocks, and vines are 
all shades of one color on purest white. The 
pretty watered designs and the harlequin stripes 
of several contrasting colors are repeated from 
last season. These prints are a yard wide, of 
infallible colors, and will be retailed for 27 cents 
ayard. Colored grounds, gray, brown, or buff, 
with watered figures, and the clear, bright purple 
grounds, called double purple, will be 30 cents. 
Bldck and white checkered figures, white stripes, 
harebells, and sprays of flowers are on the clean, 

cool, purple ground. 

‘The pretty lawns and musilins, so little worn in 
this climate, but considered indispensable further 
south, have fine diagonal stripes, like twilled 
goods. These are colored grounds with bias 
stripes of white, and white grounds with col- 
ored stripes. Many of these have a narrow bor- 
der near each selvedge that may be used for trim- 
ming. They are sold for 30 ceuts a yard. 

As buff and gray linens have come to be re- 
garded necessary for a summer wardrobe, de- 
signers offer a change from the solid colors so 
long worn. White or black stripes are shown 
on buff, dove gray, and brown grounds. ‘The 
success of these is doubtful, as former attempts 
to make figured linens popular have failed. 
These, however, are more tasteful and neat 
than any of previous seasons. The material is 
the sheer wiry linen known last year as linen 
lawn: 40 cents a yard is the price. 

Solid colors prevail in the light woolen stuffs 
for spring wear, though a few pencil stripes are 
seen. Twilled goods, cotton warp with wool fill- 
ing, are brought out in the Frou Frou buff, brown, 
and turtle-dove gray tints for street suits, and 
in pale green and blue for house dxesses. A far 
handsomer fabric than these is called crape pop- 
lin—a silk and wool goods slightly repped, yet 
crinkled like crape. This appears to be service- 
able, will make very dressy costumes, and is pro- 
duced in exquisite colors. ‘The Japanese pop- 
lins, made of silk and linen, or, more probably, 
cotton, were widely known last summer. A new 
effect is given to these by watered grounds of 
black or brown with white. Among the French 
fabrics for summer dresses are black grenadines 
with tiny colored stripes— gold, blue, purple, 
green, or white. Figured and dotted grenadines 
are also revived. Mohair mixtures of black and 
white, producing grisaille effects, and broken 
plaids of black and white in leno and goat’s-hair, 
are prepared for spring. 


HINTS OF SPRING STYLES. 


Black silk costumes for the street will retain 
their popularity. Black cashmere over-skirts 
and paletots will be worn until very late in the 
season. Over dresses and sacques of black Chi- 
na crape will be offered as a relief from cash- 
mere when the spring is over; but this crape is 
so frail that it will scarcely rival the favorite 
wraps of black gros grain and faille. 

We do not anticipate much change in street 
costumes. Spring suits in preparation at the 
best French houses retain the long polonaise 
over dress arranged to have a short apron front 
with very long, full back. Short paletots will 
certainly be worn again, as quantities are being 
imported from Berlin. Upper skirts are pre- 
dicted for another season. ‘ihe style in favor at 
present is the over-skirt shown with the Worth 
Basque House Dress in Bazar No. 1 of Vol. IV. 
Basques will be the universal corsage. Many 
most distinguished-looking costumes will be made 
with flat trimmings, though flounces and ruffles 
will be the rule rather than the exception. ‘The 
half-flowing sleeves, of which patterns were given 
in our last Supplement, are now oftenest made 
by the leading modistes. 

Lace insertion will be the most stylish trim- 
ming.- Black thread, guipure, and duchesse in- 
sertion will be used on handsome black silk gar- 
ments. The richest passementeries, with jet and 
without, will be in vogue, and thick, heavy fringe 
is largely imported. This fringe is to be placed 
straight around the skirts of dresses between ruf- 
fles, puffs, and ruches. Rows of lace are to be 
arranged after the same fashion. 

An elegant suit of black gros grain now being 
made will serve for a model for spring costumes. 
The skirt—too long for ordinary use—lies on the 
ground a couple of inches in the back, and is 
trimmed with three narrow ruffles, separated by 
a row of thread lace insertion. ‘The polonaise 
has a short apron front, is caught up high on the 
hips, and has a long bouffant back. Four widths 
of silk are back of the apron. This fullness 
is added at the belt in very large box-pleats. 
The trimming is two rows of insertion of fine 
Chantilly, and a wide lace edge on the bottom. 
‘Lhe silk is cut out beneath the insertion, and an 





inch or two of.space is left between the rows. 
This trimming passes down the front, and forms 
a square tablier. The coat-shaped sleeves have 
two rows of insertion, forming cuffs, and passing 
up the outside seam the whole length of the sleeve. 
This polonaise will sometimes be worn over col- 
ored dresses, and the fine Chantilly insertion will 
be well displayed. ‘This garment differs very 
little from the Polonaise-Casaque illustrated in 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. I1I. Itis merely longer and 
fuller behind, with a closed apron front." Our 
pattern can be modified by opening the skirt on 
the left side. 

A black alpaca suit that is being rapidly du- 
plicated at a fashionable furnishing house has 
three narrow ruffles on the skirt. These are 
bias, with the hem turned up on the right side, 
and stitched by machine. ‘The upper edge is in 
scant gathers, concealed beneath the flounce 
above it, and the whole ruffled cluster is headed 
by a puff and standing ruffle. ‘The upper skirt 
is edged with a puff and a ruffle. The wrap is 
a half-fitting slashed paletot, long enough to 
conceal the postillion basque beneath it. Half- 
flowing sleeves. Black alpaca suits are so neat 
and serviceable that they will always be worn, 
but they are not now considered an indispensa- 
ble part of alady’s outfit, as they were some time 
ago. The expensive alpacas formerly worn by 
ladies of wealth are replaced by cashmeres. 
Cheaper alpacas are now most in demand, ex- 
cept by old ladies, who delight in glossy silk 
alpacas, and trim them with passementerie and 
pleatings. Colored alpacas are seldom worn, 
and colored trimmings on black alpaca are out 
of date. Black repped silk is the only material 
that will trim alpaca well. Velvet and satin are 
incongruous on this plain serviceable goods. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


English bombazine and imperial serge have 
been the favorite winter materials for deep 
mourning. French bombazine and tamise cloth 
will be made up for spring, and will be worn all 
summer in this climate. Lustrous light French 
bombazine, with silk woven with the wool, costs 
from $1 to $2 25 a yard. Tamise cloth a yard 
wide is similar to all-wool delaine, but has a 
smpother face. The price is from $1 to $2. 
The twilled Henrietta cloth is also very popular 
at this intermediate season. It is forty inches 
wide, costing from $1 50 to $3 a‘yard. Silk- 
warped cashmere, a little heavier than Henrietta 
cloth, ranges from $1 75 to $275. ‘This cash- 
mere is only used for very slight mourning. 

The widow’s dress of deepest mourning should 
consist of a single skirt and basque of bomba- 
zine almost covered with English crape. A sin- 
gle band of crape, without any heading of folds, 
should be laid flatly on the skirt almost to the 
hips; and the basque, long enough to reach to 
this crape, should be entirely covered with crape. 
Upper skirts should not be worn by widows, as 
they are too dressy; yet this is often disregard- 
ed, and the dress is made in the prevailing fash- 
ion, and trimmed with narrower crape bands. 
English crape, made double and without orna- 
ment, is rounded into shape for collars and the 
cuffs of close coat-sleeves. The widow’s cap 
worn by young ladies is a three-cornered piece of 
white tarlatan, with a row of tiny folds laid on 
the edge. It is worn very far forward, and is 
tied beneath the back hair by wide tarlatan 
strings, hemmed and tucked along the sides and 
edges. Old ladies’ caps have large crowns and 
close head pieces. 

For parents, sisters, or other relatives, the 
mourning dress is made after the fashion of col- 
ored costumes, and trimmed with a succession of 
overlapping folds ot the dress material. Anim- 
ported suit of French bombazine has two gather- 
ed flounces eight inches wide, bound with crape, 
and sewed on with a pretty trimming made of 
two braided bands of crape. Three narrow 
flounces cross the front width, and are finished 
with crape bows. The over-skirt is open in front. 
The corsage is a basque with postillions, and 
over all this is a round talma with Watteau fold 
and trimming of ruffles and the braided crape. 
This is suitable for a young lady. The bonnet 
to be worn with this suit would be an English 
crape gipsy, with tulle ruche, either white or 
black, in front. 

A costume far plainer than the last, but rich 
and in good taste, is also fora young lady. The 
fabric is sheik cloth, a mixture of silk and 
goat’s hair, semi-transparent, of the proper 
thickness for spring, yet not too heavy for sum- 
mer. On the skirt is a deep flounce held flatly 
in triple box-pleats. The long plain over-skirt is 
trimmed with a bias silk fold and fringe. Half- 
fitting paletot, with collar and cuffs of silk edged 
with fringe. Low-priced tamise cloth and the 
crape cloths are worn for second-best dress. Al- 
pacas are too glossy for deep mourning, but are 
serviceable for house dresses, as they are easily 
cleaned, and do not turn brown unless of very 
poor quality. 

Close high-throated basques and coat-sleeves 
are made in all sorts of mourning materials. 
The chemise Russe—like the old-fashioned Gari- 
baldi waists—with deep rich pleats from shoulder 
to belt, is always a favorite plan for making 
house dresses of mourning goods. ‘This is es- 
pecially becoming to thin figures. The half- 
flowing sleeve marked No. VIII. in Bazar No. 
8, Vol. IV., and the coat-sleeve with pleats on 
the wrist, are among the prettiest for mourning 
dresses. 

It is a difficult thing to get up handsome even- 
ing dresses for ladies whose mourning is light 
enough to permit attendance at parties. Heavy, 
lustreless black silk, with black tulle trimmings, is 
the usual dress. The trained skirt has deep side 
pleatings all around it, with narrower ones on the 
front widths. The low, round basque corsage has 
Grecian folds of tulle with tulle ruches around the 
neck and sleeves. A handsome pattern of a low- 
necked basque is marked No. XXX. in the Sup- 





plement of Bazar No. 8, Vol. IV. An evening 
dress for still lighter mourning is white China 
crape. The trained skirt has two broad, scant, 
overlapping flounces, headed by a side pleating 
four inches wide and a ruche. The upper skirt 
is very short in front and long behind, trimmed 
with a ruffle, pleating, and ruche. The half-low 
square corsage has a basque cut in eight points, 
each one finished with a passementerie acorn. 
Another corsage made for dinner-parties is a 
pleated chemise Russe. 

The bonnet worn by widows is of crape dou- 
bled on the frame. A single crimped puff of 
white tarlatan is the face trimming. White tarla- 
tan bows and strings are out of fashion. Only 
widows wear white tarlatan in their bonnets. 
For slight, dressy mourning a ruche of soft white 
tulle is used for face trimming. 

The Sister of Charity veil, a square of crape 
thrown over the bonnet and pinned on each side 
by plain uncarved jet pins, is worn for first mourn- 
ing. The regulation veil for a widow is a yard 
and a quarter, or a half, of crape, with deep hem 
below, and a string run in the top to tie around 
the front of the bonnet. Brussels net, with 
round meshes and no dots, is worn for lighter 
mourning. This is exceedingly becoming. The 
veil is a yard long, and should be hemmed all 
around, with a string in the upper end, and tied 
plainly around the bonnet, that it may be per- 
fectly smooth over the face. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames DiepEN; and Srstey; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARrNoip, ConsTaBLy, 
& Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and W. Jackson. 








PERSONAL. 


Some gentleman, writing from this city to the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican, says: 
“* Judge BraDy, of the Supreme Court, has hard- 
ly a peer on the New York bench. He has fine 
ped 3 attainments, and a quick and sound percep- 
tion. He is of the strictest integrity, and fear- 
less in the discharge of duty. Besides this, he 
is noted for his geniality and generous spirit, 
which endear him to all who have the honor of 
his acquaintance, and he is probably the most 

opular person connected with the New York 
ar, : 

—A Boston literary man says he lived next 
door to HawTnHorne for four years, and saw him 
only twice in all that period. A New Yorker 
would have found him out in a week, and 
had him to dinner once or twice a month the 
whole time. Boston never did appreciate Haw- 
THORNE. 

—The Rev. Moretu Fow er, who, with his 
wife and three children, was killed by the re- 
cent accident on the Hudson River Railroad, 
was formerly rector of St. James’s Church, Ba- 
tavia, New York, which he resigned on account 
ofillhealth. The people of Batavia were greatly 
and deservedly attached to him. He was not 
only a fine scholar and preacher, but a most in- 
dustrious or for his labors among 
the poor, looking after their interests, and al- 
ways befriending them. When he left Batavia 
pee peeniioness gave him a purse containing 
$1000 as a testimonial of their esteem. He was 
on his way to Salt Lake City as a missionary 
when the final summons came to him. 

—The Rev. W1tt1am H. MiLBurn, now lec- 
turing in Kentucky, is sometimes blindly spoken 
of as the clergyman without a see. 

—The Rev. Mr. SpurGEoN began life as usher 
in a school, began preaching at the age of sev- 
enteen, and gained much reputation as the ‘‘ Boy 
Preacher.’? For some months he preached in a 
barn, then in the open air, afterward and now 
to one of the largest congregations in London 
or the world. 

—Mr. WILLIAM SpraGvE Hoyt (of the Rhode 
Island Spragues and Hoyts) is the happy man, 
etc., etc., with Miss NETTIE CHasE, daughter of 
the Ch. J., and sister of Mrs, Senator SPRAGUE. 
“Bless you, my children !”” 

—A lineal descendant of OLIVER CROMWELL 
died a few days since at Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
His name was JosePpH HowaRD CROMWELL, and 
for forty years he had been a prominent and use- 
ful citizen. A grandson of Henry, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, third son ot the great Crom- 
WELL, settled in Maryland early in the eighteenth 
century, and one of his grandsons was the JOSEPH 
HowarD CROMWELL mentioned above. 

—Count MitTxrewicz, a Russian nobleman, 
has, after a protracted struggle of seven years, 
finally won the hand of Miss Caro.ine Lezs- 
TER, niece of a professor in Amherst College. 
The Count met the lady first at Saratoga, and 
“popped.’”? The flinty-hearted uncle was op- 
posed; locked up niece; told Russian count to 
“‘get out,’’ which the latter wished to remark 
that he wouldn’t do it: preferred to argue the 
matter. Pure love and pluck finally triumphed, 
and the whole party came to New York to hunt 
up a Russian cleric to marry them, which was 
done; and now the twain are as “happy as 
clams at high-water;” though we never could 
see the degree of felicity possible to a Quahaug 
clam predicated upon the relative height of that 
element. 

—Judge Hackett is not more notable for his 
memory of people who have figured in his court, 
than for a certain courtliness of manner in dis- 
. business. Last week a criminal named 

OUGHERTY, convicted of burglary, was brought 
up for sentence. The Judge asked how long it 
was since he came from Ireland, to which he re- 
plied eighteen months. His Honor thought that 
must be a mistake, and asked if he had not been 
sent to State prison four years ago, and was not 
tried last August for burglary, to which the mis- 
taken prisoner answered yes. ‘‘ Well, Douau- 
ERTY,” said Judge Hackett, ‘‘you have ac- 
complished so much in the eighteen months 
since you left Ireland, that I will take the liber- 
ty of disposing of you for the next five years.”’ 

—General JosEPH J. REYNOLDS, recently elect- 
eda Senator of the United States from Texas for 
six years from the 4th of March next, is a native 
of Kentucky, and about fifty years of age; was 
appointed a cadet in 1889, graduated in 1843, and 
resigned in 1857. When the war broke out he 
re-entered the service; was appointed Colonel 
of the Twenty-sixth Infantry, and brevetted Ma- 
jor-General h 2, 1867. After commanding 
the Department of the Northwest, General R. 
succeeded General Canby as commander of the 





Department of Texas, where his administration 
was so successful as to win for him that wide 
popularity that has resulted in his election to 
the Senate. 

—The daughters of the late Chief Justice Ta- 
NEY are compelled to support themselves and 
their aged mother by labor as copyists. It is 
proposed that the well-to-do lawyers of the coun- 
try shall each send five dollars to Cuas. O’Con- 
OR, the eminent lawyer, to be invested in United 
States bonds for their benefit. 

—JamMES M. Sms, a man of very decided 
color, has been appointed, by Governor But- 
LOCK, of Georgia, a district judge, to the large 
disgust of sundry gentlemen of the bar of that 
State. The Governor says, however, that Simms 
is well qualified, and that no greater disgrace has 
been cast upon the judiciary of the State by his 
appointment than was cast upon the General 
Assembly by his election, and that the real basis 
‘of objection to him rests upon the simple fact 
that he is black instead of white. Governor 
BULLOCK seems to have taken the bullock by the 
horns. 

—What wonderful results are sometimes an- 
nounced to us, and received without surprise— 
indeed, as if they were matters of course! Mr. 
SaMvEL B. Rueewes, for instance, at a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce a few days since, 
announced, as chairman of Standing Committee 
No. 3, that the telegraph had been completed to 
Singapore, thus making the communication to 
Canton one week. 

—Colonel Forney relates a pleasant little 
business matter between himself and the late 
STEPHEN A. DouG.as, showing the sagacity of 
the latter. In 1853 Mr. DovuGras, pointing to 
the map, said to Mr. F., ‘‘How would you like 
to buy a share in Superior City, at Fond du Lac, 
the head of Lake Superior?” Mr. F. replied that 
he had no money; but Mr. D. was so much in 
earnest, and so sure of the profits of the invest- 
ment, that Mr. F. was induced to borrow $2500, 
and buy a share in the prospective city. He 
divided this share equally with a friend, at Mr. 
Dove.as’s request. ‘After cutting my half 
share into five parts,”” says Mr. Forney, ‘I sold 
and gave three-fifths to other friends, and with 
my two-fifths bought the Waverley House, in 
Washington. The proceeds of my moiety of the 
share of Superior City realized $21,000. For that 
I was indebted to STEPHEN A. DouaLas—God 
bless him !”” 

—Prince HumsBert has made cal’lations (as 
the Yankee folk say) to commence keeping 
house in Rome at once. Probably he will be 
found some fine day with perforations in his 
body by powder or poniard if he does that, for 
a peculiar people are those Romans. 

—Mr. Macrag, arecent Scotch traveler in this 
country, describes OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
as ‘“‘a plain, little, dapper man; his short hair 
brushed down like a boy’s, but turning to gray 
now; 2 powerful jaw, and a thick, strong under 
lip, that gives decision to his look, with a dash 
of pertness.”” Professor Acassiz is ‘‘ big, mass- 
ive, genial-looking ; the rich, healthy color on 
his broad face still telling of the Old World from 
which he came—a man who, but for his dark, 
keen eyes, would look more like a jovial English 
squire than a devotee of science.’? EMERSON 
‘has the queerest New England face, with thin 
features, prominent hatchet-nose, and a smile 
of child-like sweetness and simplicity arching 
the face, and drawing deep curves down the 
cheek.” 

—Something quite wonderful is about to dawn 
upon the people of London town—a new female 
acrobat named Luivu. She is described as a 
‘* Circassienne,” of fair complexion, about twen- 
ty years of age. The agility she displays is in 
decided opposition to the Oriental repose of her 
name. A young lady who makes twenty-five 
feet at a bound from the floor will be a novelty. 
She makes the distance, of course, from a spring; 
but, even so, it is a unique feat. The secon 
great and original triumph of Mile. Lutvu is 
even more diflicult—that of turning a triple 
somersault in the air before alighting. Instead, 
however, of falling upon her feet on the ground, 
she falls into a net after the third revolution for 
safety. Several other performances are executed 
with grace and ease, and we have only indicated 
the most striking and original. The sense of 
danger is very much removed by the net-work. 
Mile. Lutu is not yet before the public; but 
when she is, her surprising feats will add to the 
wonder felt at this sort of performance. 

—A man may be a great philosopher and a 

reat dandy. Example: Professor HUXLEY, who 

resses with faultless elegance. He is tall, 
strong, and gracefully built, but has none of the 
dense solidity, begot of beer and beef, that is 
characteristic of the modern Briton. His head 
is rather square than oval, his hair thick, straight, 
and black. The forehead is perpendicular an 
dogmatic; thin, firm-shut lips above a chin 
mercilessly firm ; small eyes that sparkle in their 
deep sockets with a cunning that is not human. 
‘¢ Dost like the picture?” 

—Dr. Pusey is founding a new community of 
Anglican nuns, who are to be clad entirely in 
white. 

—Among those who are said to have been nota- 
bly efficient in the discharge of military duty 
during the siege of Paris is GuSTAVE Dore. 

—Queen VicToria’s daughters are painting 
pictures for the benefit of the sick and wounded 
German soldiers. 

—JENNY Linp GoLpscHMIpT will be fifty 
years old on the 2ist of October next. At three 
years of age she could sing correctly any piece 
she had heard once. At nine she was placed 
under the famous CroELivs, at Stockholm ; act- 
ed frequently in children’s parts on the Stock- 
holm stage until her twelfth year; at sixteen ap- 
peared in ‘Robert le Diable,”’ since which her 
career is familiar to the public. 

—M. TuteErs, before the war, was said to be 
worth $5,000,000 in lands, bonds, stocks, and 
good things convertible. But the shrinkage in 
personal values has reduced his wealth one-half. 

—Vown MOLTEE is so popular that the German 
people are constantly sending him presents of 
things pretty and valuable. He is also as con- 
stantly importuned for locks of his hair, which 
the warrior can’t comply with, because the dear 
old man has ‘‘no more hair on the top of his 
head’’ than there is on a billiard-ball. By-the- 
way, as soon as the war is closed up comfortably, 
the old gentleman is going to marry a Miss Von 
VINCKE-ALBENDORF. 

—Signor BricNo.it, in endeavoring to apolo- 
Rize, at the concert at Indianapolis, for Mlle. 

ILSsON, who was suffering from a cold, de- 
Clared that she was a ‘‘leetle horse.’ 


_— 
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Lambrequin in Venetian 
Embroidery. 


Tuis lambrequin is suitable for orna- 
menting altar-cloths, shades, curtains, 
cradle-covers, etc. Fine linen, shirt- J \ 
ing, or Swiss muslin may be used for Each of the two still free points 
the foundation. ‘Transfer the design SE: AE uu 2X eines of the rosette is fastened with 
to the linen, baste the latter on an un- ye “AS NN : yy long bars of thread wound once 
derlayer of enameled cloth or paper, : = f, (see illustration). This com- 
run the edges with embroidery cotton, Fig. 2.—MANNER OF TYING PW pletes one strip of scallops. Work 
and button-hole stitch them closely Lower Knor or Tasset, 4) five strips of scallops in this way, 
with the same. ‘hose parts of the de- Fic. 1.—Fowt Size. Fig. 5.—Manner Ak dedinn SN ; ‘ join all the strips at their length- 
sign figures which are broad and arched OF WORKING UP- wise edges, and in the open space between each two scallops place a ro- 
must previously have been thickly underlaid with embroidery cotton. PER Rinc or sette as above described. On the cross-wise edges of the cover thus com- 
Work the holes inside of the design figures in button-hole stitch, and fill Tasser, Fic. 4. Nf K pleted work an open-work de. round (that is, alternately one double cro- 
them with wheels. Join the design figures by means of FuLt Size. if WE chet, 3 ch.). ee 08 Med ae PE : ee yore Ne 
butto 1-hole stitch bars, which are ornamented with pi- sce, ends of which are finished with tassels, tie the cord in 
cots. Cut away the material under the Duitoa-hite a bow, so as to gather the cover at the ends. Furnish 

stitch bars along the out- st eee 
er edge of each design of the cover with linen 
figure. Work the knots buttons and cord loops. 
as shown by the illustra- aR ey ‘ Pine i Draw the cover over 
tion. ec ¥) is Bs ; : the sofa pillow, and 
Sofa Pill ith ‘ : Seats et , : close it with buttons 
ola Fulow Wi and loops. Finish the 
Serpentine Braid and 


pillow with a coarse 
Crochet Cover. cord and tassels. 
Tuts sofa pillow is 


twenty-two inches and a po ac a 
half long and fourteen . ming Vurtains, 
inches in circumference, ; — Curtain Loops 
It is made of gray linen < “enn hay, etc., Figs. 1-5. 
and horse-hair, and covered with red cashmere, Figs. 1-3.—To make this tassel, a piece 
over which a cover or tidy, made of serpentine of woven white cotton cord forty inches 
braid and crochet-work, is buttoned, as shown long and of the size shown by Figs. 2 and pu 
by the illustration. Coarse red worsted cord 3 is required. Double this cord once, sew Sy ive 
and tassels trim the sofa pillow. Work the the ends together, and with the double cord fam Sl 
cover with linen serpentine braid two-fifths of form a knot as shown by Fig. 2; this knot PT 
an inch wide and medium-sized tatting cotton must come in the middle of the cord. Pass 
as follows: First, on one lengthwise edge of both ends of the cord through a ball of me- 
the braid, * 1 se. (single crochet) on each of dium-sized twisted crochet cotton, which 

the first six points of the braid, after must previously have been wound vertical- 

each sc. 1 ch. (chain 


thread, and sew in the rosette 
at the point designated, letting 
three points of the. rosette come 
on the inner edge of one scallop, 
and again three points on the in- 
ner edge of the opposite scallop. 


BARRIS oni , 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF TYING 
Urrer Knot or Tasset, 
Le. Fic. 1.—Fut Size. 
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stitch); 1 sc. on each of 
the seven following points, 
after each sc. 3 ch. +. 
From * to + repeat four 
more times. Then 1 sc. 
on each of the following 
six points, after each sc. 1 
ch. ; 1 sc. on each of the 
following 16 points, after 
each sc. 3 ch. (the stitch- 
es worked on the last 16 
points form a scallop on 
the side edge of the cover). 


Now repeat five 
times from * to 
+,then work I se. 
on each of the fol- 
lowing six points, 
after each se. L 
ch.; 1 se. on each 
of the following 
16 points, after 
wh sc. 3 ch. 
Fig. 1.—KNoTTED AND CROCHET a a = = 
[asseL For Curtains, CURTAIN 
Banps, ETC.—Har SIZE. 
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braid, and join 
the beginning and 
end in such a 
manner that the line of the points forming the braid be 
not broken. On the points of the still free lengthwise 
edge of the braid work a round as before, but each 3 ch. 
must come opposite to the 1 ch. worked on the other 
side of the braid, so that the braid forms scallops. Now 
join each two opposite scallops with a few stitches on 
the under side, and in the space between each two scal- 
lops place a rosette. Each rosette consists of a piece 
of braid which counts eight points on each lengthwise 
edge. Sew the ends of the piece together, and on the 
points of the inside of the rosette work a wheel with fine 
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ly with fine white dress 
cord; each of these wind- 
ings is fastened on the hor- 
izontal layer of the ball 
with a cross stitch of dress 
cord (see illustration). 
Pass the two ends of the 
woven cord cross - wise 
through a ball of finer cro- 
chet cotton; which must 
be ornamented in the same 
manner as the larger ball. 
Finally, arrange the cord 

above the ball in 
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, lustration, Fig. 1. 


Wt 


a knot, as shown 

by Figs. 1 and 3; 

sew the ends 
above this knot 
together with a 
few stitches; and jf} 
to the knot at the # 
under end fasten AI} 
four tassels, as 
shown by the il- fig. 4.—Knorrep AND CROCHET 
TASSEL FOR CURTAINS, CURTAIN 


Figs. 4 and 5. Banps, Etc.—Hatr §1ze. 


—To make this 
tassel work, first, 
the largest ring of the tassel; for this wind coarse 
white knitting cotton 25 to 30 times around a round 
bar four inches in circumference, draw the windings 
from the bar, and fasten them here and there with a 
button-hole stitch. On the ring thus formed work a 
kind of button-hole stitch with dress: cord; Fig. 5 
shows the manner of working this stitch. In the mid- 
dle of the ring work a wheel (see Fig. 4), and on the 
outer edge of one-half of the under ring fasten five 
tassels of coarse knitting cotton (see Fig. 4); on the 
upper half of the ring fasten six pieces of dress cord. 
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row, and back again around the first peg of the first row, 
and draw it tight, by which means a loop is formed. Now 
take up four large milk beads on the wire, form a second loop 
as before by passing the wire around the next peg of each 
row, take up four beads, and continue in this manner. When 
the foundation thus prepared is as long as the upper rim of the 
cigar-holder, fasten the ends of the wire together, and twist 
each loop tightly (see illustration). ‘This completes the upper 
edge of the lambrequin. Work the lambrequin in the ordinary 
bead mosaic, always going forward. For the dark beads 
shown by the illustration, take up blue beads; for the light 
ones milk beads. In the 8th round begin working the scallops 
and the points. For these scallops take up smaller blue beads, 
as shown by Fig. 2, working them somewhat larger in each 
successive round. Fasten the completed lambrequin to the 
wire with bead stitches, as shown by Fig. 2; let these stitches 
come between the large beads; for each stitch take up a suf- 

















each four inches and four-fifths long; two of these pieces 
must come together in the middle of the upper part of the 
ring, and on each side of these two pieces fasten two more 
pieces, first one and then another, each at an interval of two- 
fifths of an inch. ‘Then arrange three and three of these 
pieces in a Russian or an ordinary braid, work a smaller ring 
in the manner shown by Fig. 5, and on one-half of the outer 
edge of this ring crochet short bunches of cotton. For this 
take a fourfold thread of medium-sized embroidery cotton, 
draw this thread through the outer edge ofa button-hole stitch, 
and with both the ends, that is, the eightfold thread, work 
8 ch. (chain stitches); then cut off the threads, and draw the 
ends through the loop on the needle (see illustration); the 
first and last bunches count only 1 ch., and the second and the 
last but one count 2 ch. ‘ Having worked such a bunch on each 
stitch of one-half of the ring, pass the braids of the larger ring 
cross-wise: through the smaller ring (see Fig. 4), and sew 
them to the under side of the tassel. ‘To the upper end of 
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ficient number of small blue beads. After completing 
each bead stitch pass the working thread through the 
upper beads of the lambrequin to the point intended 
for the next bead stitch. Draw the completed lambre- 
quin over the cigar-holder, and fasten it by pressing 
the wire loops close to its sides. Work the lambrequin 
for the stand in the same manner, and fasten it by 
3 ; x . placing it on the stand as shown by Fig. 1, and bend- 
Tus toilette-table is of polished black walnut. re : ing the loops on the under side; pass a wire through 
At the back is a tall mirror, and on each side of ‘ Saat Map i. bp ace aceaatierehereerreee” al a the ends of the loops, and fasten the ends of the wire 
this a small cupboard for holding bottles and toi- ba ahr Mt oi Mth aah yates together. Work the lambrequin of the ash-receiver in 
lette articles. On each side of the mirror is a can- p pee Ong! rebels the same manner as that of the cigar-holder, but with- 
dlestick. Cover the surface of the table and the out forming any loops in the wire. String the large 
sides and front with figured percale. Curtains of beads on a wire corresponding in length to the circum- 
the — trim the aor - shown by % ow ference of the ash-receiver. After completing the lam- 
tion. The curtains and the covering of the table , brequin fasten to the wire a rod made of two pieces of 
are trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the mate- Fig. 1.—Smoxine Ser wit Sranp. wire twisted together (see illustration); this rod serves 
rial, and with cord of a suitable color, as to knock the ashes from the cigar. Work the 


shown by the illustration. Finish the top of lambrequins for the match-safe and candle- 
the curtain with a rosette, and the outer edge stick like that of the ash-receiver, but some- 


of the top of-the table with a ruche of the what narrower. For the lambrequins on the 


material. bottom of the candlestick and match-safe pre- 
pare, first, the wire with beads, fasten it to the 
articles to be ornamented, and then work the 
lambrequins in connection with the wires. 
Tus collar consists of brass rings tnree Instead of Fig. 2, the lambrequin Fig. 3 may 
inches and three-fifths in circumference, which : ; be used ; the latter is worked with milk, white, 
are covered with single crochet in red worsted. Fig. 1.—Case For PLayinc Carps.—OPEN. Fig. 2.—Casr ror Prayine Carps.—Ccosep. and black beads. 
Arrange the rings on each other as shown by 
the illustration, and plait three pieces of red worsted braid through them 
as shown by theillustration. The ends of the braid must project two 
inches and a half beyond the first and last rings; sew them together 
by threes, and pass them cross-wise through two smaller rings—first 


the tassel fasten a double piece of dress cord three 
inches long, which is passed through a small ball 
of cotton (see Fig. 4), 


Duchesse Toilette-Table with Figured 
Percale Drapery. 
See illustration on page 132. 


Dog’s Collar of Brass Rings covered 
with Crochet-Work. 





Case for Playing Cards, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts case, which is designed to hold playing cards, is made of card-board 
covered with blue gros grain, and ornamented with white. and black silk 
twist and white floss silk. Cut two pieces of card-board, each two inches 
and four-fifths long and an inch and three-fifths wide, and join both parts 








Fig. 2.—MANNER OF worKING Urrer Rixes with Brap ; ; 
oi ree ‘ig. 83.—Beap Mosaic LaMBREQUIN FOR SMOKING SET. 
LAMBREQUIN FOR SMOKING SET. Lapy's Knittep UNDrER-VEsT. Workep SIDEWISE. 
through one and then through the other. Ornament 
the ends of the braid with wooden moulds covered 
with red worsted and red worsted balls. 


Smoking Set with Stand, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus smoking set consists of a cigar-holder, ash- 
receiver, match-safe, and candlestick, of white china, 
arranged on a white china stand. The trimming 
consists of lambrequins worked in bead mosaic with 
small blue and milk beads and large milk beads. 
String the large beads on silver wire, which makes a 
firm foundation for the lambrequin; the wire for the 
lambrequins of the cigar-holder and stand must be 
hent into a loop at regular intervals, with which the 
better to secure them on the article to be trimmed. 
To make the lambrequin for the cigar-holder take 
& piece of silver wire of the requisite length, and 
at regular intervals bend it into a loop an inch 
long, as shown by the illustration; this is easiest 
done by driving a row of small wire pegs into a board, 
letting the pegs come four-fifths of an inch apart; an 
inch from this row drive in another row of pegs, let- 
ting those of the last come exactly opposite to those 


at one lengthwise edge by means of a strip of strong 
linen. For the covering of the outside prepare 
a piece of the material of the proper size, and em- 
broider it as follows: Stretch black silk twist 
threads, which must cross each other on the outer 
edges, and at the points of intersection work a cross 
stitch with white silk. Embroider the middle in 
backstitch and point Russe, as shown byFig. 2. Put 
the covering on the card-board, turning down the 
edges on the wrong side two-fifths of an inch, and 
fastening them there with mucilage. Cover the 
linen strip joining the parts with gros grain, and to 
the under side of the front edge of one of the card- 
board parts fasten an elastic band three-fifths of an 
inch long; furnish the end of the band with a ring 
worked over with black silk anda silk tassel. Cut of 
thin card-board two pieces as before, but somewhat 
smaller; cover them with gros grain, and on each 
part fasten a pocket made of gros grain lined with 
muslin, cut in the shape shown by the illustration, and 
ornamented with stitching. Along the middle fasten 
the pocket to the card-board by means of a row of 
chain stitching and several long stitches with white 





of the first. Fasten the wire to the first peg of the silk. Finally, paste these parts on the inside of the 
first row, pass it around the first peg of the second : Fig. 1.—Foor-Stoot wirnk Crocnrer Cover. case, and furnish the latter with a button for closing it. 
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Lady's Knitted Under-Vest. 
See illustration on page 133. 
Ture short-sleeved under-vest is worked with white 
arn and wooden knitting-needles. the vest, 
jiece, at the bottom with a foun- 
). For the border work twen- 
te 
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17th, 2ist, 2th, and 29th rounds. Then 
the ening is omitted at the front seams, but re- 
peated twice at the side seams—that is, in the 33d 
and 4ist rounds. After this work 10 rounds without 


the 10 st. which are next the side seam; with the re- 
maining st. work 48 rounds; but on the side which 
arm-hole cast off 2 st. in the 2d and 4th of 


each narrow 1 st. ; but in the 97 39th, and 41st rounds 
widen 1 st.on the same side. ds 
in order to form the neck, cast off the ist 14 st. at the 
front edge in the ist round, and after this k. 2 together 
at the same side in every second following ro’ On 
the other side, after the 11th of these 26 rounds, short- 
en each round by casting off several st., by which 
means the sloping side of the shoulder is formed here 
too. Work the left front in the same manner, but, of 

. course, in reversed order. Join the back and fronts 
with an overhand seam on the under side, turn down 
the front edges on the right side three-quarters of an 
inch, and hem them down. the hem of the 
left front with buttons; on the edge of the left front 
work one round of sc. (single crochet), in doing which 
work the n loops (ch. scallops) at regular in- 
tervals, In connection with this round work a round 
of sc. on the outer edge of the neck, in doing which 
hold in the latter as may be necessary. On the sc. of 
this round work 1 round more of sc., in doing which in- 
sert the needle under both the upper veins. Work a 
round of scallops, consisting of 1 sc.,3ch., and 1s8c., 
on each second following st. of the preceding round. 
Through the first sc. round pass the string, which serves 
the better to secure the waist at the neck. Begin the 
sleeve at the upper edge, with a foundation of 84 st. ; 
close these in a ring, and on them work 50 rounds 

lain, narrowing twice 1 st. in every 7th round ; these 

Hy st. must be separated by 6 st., and come exactl. 
above each other. Now work 9 rounds as follows: al- 
ternately 2 k., 2 p., and then cast off loosely. On the 
under edge work a round of scallops like those of the 
neck. Sew the sleeves into the arm-holes. 


Foot-Stool with Crochet Cover, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 133. 


Tus round foot-stool is eighteen inches in diameter 
and six inches high, and is made of of linen, stuffed 
with curled hair. On the upper, arched side the foot- 
stool is covered with a crochet cover, simulating fur, 
and worked with three shades of green castor wool. 
The bottom is covered with green enameled cloth. 
The sides of the cushion are trimmed with grelot fringe 
of three shades of green castor wool. For the cover 
of the top of the cushion work an open-work dc. 
(double crochet) foundation as follows: Begin at the 
middie, with a foundation of 5 ch.; close these in a 
ring, and on them work, always going forward, al- 
ternately 1 dc.,2 ch. (chain stitch). ter the second 
round work each dc. on the upper vein of the first of 
the 2 ch., and in the course of the work widen so that 
it forms a flat round piece, which neither puckers nor 
makes folds. Whenever it is wished to widen, work 2 
dc. separated by 2 ch., instead of 1dc.inthech. When 
the part is of the size desired, fasten the working 
thread and cut it off. Now lay on the second shade 
of the green castor wool at the middle of the work, 
and on the under still free vein of the first st. (stitch) 
of the first round work 1 sl. (slip Btitch); then form a 
loop three to three and a half inches long by laying 
the working thread around a fringe bar or the fore- 
finger, work 1 ch. on the under vein of the following 
st., form another loop, and so continue until the entire 
foundation is closely covered with loops. Fig. 3shows 
the manner of working the loops; the veins on which 
the first sl. are to be worked are marked with @. After 
completing the 8th round lay on the lightest shade of 
wool, and work the remaining rounds with this; cut 
all the loops open; first comb out the separate rounds 
with a dressing-comb, and then all the rounds in con- 
nection. Work the dark spots by themselves, and aft- 
erward join them with the cover as shown by the il- 
lustration ; they consist of six dark green threads three 
to four inches long, which are tied together at the mid- 
dle with a fine wire, then doubled and carefully combed 
out; fasten the tassels thus formed to the cover by 
passing the wire through the latter, and sewing to the 
under side of the cover. Sew the completed cover on 
the cushion; sew through the middle of the cushion 


is a card-board ring, covered with button-hole stitches 
of the second shade of wool. String the four balls on 
a quadruple thread about four inches long, and above 
each card-board ring string on a large black bead. Sew 
the grelots thus prepared on a coarse twisted cotton 
cord at regular intervals of an inci and a quarter. 
Then lay a fourfold thread of dark green wool on the 
outside of the cord, and then cover the cord closely 
with sc. of the lightest shade of wool; work alternate- 
ly 4 sc. on the cord and dark green strand together, 
and 4 sc. on the cord only, as is — shown by Fig. 
2. Now take up 1 st. out of each sc., work 1 ch., and 
draw out the loop on the needle about three inches, 
Finally cut the loops open. 





A CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 


/T ERE unhealthiness of climate is little con- 
sidered by ‘‘professionals.” Unhealthy 
climates generally pay, if you can live in them. 
In some this is not an easy business. A French 
impresario was taking out to New Orleans an 
opera company, which by special agreement was 
only to include one tenor. Foreigners are usu- 
ally bad sailors, and for the first few days all the 
members of the company were sea-sick, one of 
the effects of which malady is that it weakens 
the voice so much that people are frequently 
hoarse for several days after their recovery. Ac- 
cordingly, as Soon as the singers could crawl on 
deck they commenced to try their voices, and 
among them the tenor, who—always anxious to 
occupy a distinguished position—went on the 
bridge of the steamer for the purpose. What 
was his surprise on hearing an echo of his own 


disgust when he heard a third tenor running up 
the scale, a fourth, a fifth. He looked forward, 
and saw two men eying him and each other 
with intense hatred ; he looked aft, and saw two 
more men Smilers Senta five tenors 
simultaneously a rush below to the man- 
ager’s cabin, and demanded whether he had not 
expressly stipulated to each of them that he was 
to be his only tenors ‘I know, I know,” re- 

lied the manager; ‘* and I will keep my word. 
Fon see, none of you have been to New Orleans 
before, or you would understand. When we 
arrive there the yellow-fever is sure to be raging, 
and as you are fresh from Europe, two of you 
will probably be carried off before you land, and 
two more during the rehearsals. One will prob- 
ably survive ; he will be my first and only tenor.” 





LOVE’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Covtp I but measure my strength by my love— 
Were I as strong as my heart’s love is true— 

I would pull down the stars from the heavens above, 
And weave them all into a garland for you; 

And brighter and better your jewels should be 
Than any proud queen’s that e’er dwelt o’er the sea; 
Ay, richer and rarer your gems, love, should be 
Than any rare jewels that come from the sea! 


I would gather the delicate, beautiful green 

From the robes of the spring, with the heavens’ soft 
blue; 

And never from Eastland to Westland were seen 

Such wonderful robes as I’d fashion for you. 

And I’d gather the sun’s yellow rays in my hand, 

And braid you a girdle, love,.strand over strand ; 

Ay, one by one catch the bright rays in my hand, 

And braid them and weave them all, strand over 
strand, 


I would gather the amber, the red and gold dyes, 
That glimmer and glow in the autumn sunset, 
And weave you a mantle, and pull from the skies 
The rainbow to bind it. Ah, love, never yet 
‘Was any proud princess, from east to the west, 
So peerlessly jeweled, so royally dressed ; 
Never daughter of princes, in east or in weat, 

So decked in rare jewels, 80 gorgeously dressed. 


And I’d make you a veil from the rare golden haze 
That Indian summer spreads over the lea, 

And trim it with dew: queens should envy and praise 
Your matchless apparel. Ah, darling—but see, 
My strength is unequal to what I would do: 

I have only this cot and a warm heart for you! 
Nay, I can not accomplish the things I would do, 
And I’ve only this little, low cottage for you! 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tae Avtuor or “Jonn Hatrax, Gent LEMaAn.” 





CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


FoottsH thoughts these were, perhaps; but 
they were partly owing to her brother-in-law’s 
sermon, which was exceedingly commonplace. 
He had said himself, overnight, that he felt not 
the slightest interest in his sermons, and only 
did them mechanically, not believing them at all. 
It looked like it; and as Miss Thelluson listened 
—or rather tried hard not to, for listening irri- 
tated her so—she wished that, instead of being 
in church, she were sitting on the sunny lawn 
beside that little white daisy with a pink hood, 
which, as she kissed it before leaving, had looked 
up to her with eyes in which were written the 
best sermons in the world—eyes that seemed as 
if only an hour ago they had seen the angels. 

As Hannah thought of them she forgot Lady 
Rivers, with her withered, but still red—ah! far 
too red—cheeks, and the Misses Rivers, with 
their fashionable clothes. What were they to 
her? Had she not her baby—her little Rose of 
June? The dainty, soft, round, innocent thing! 
how sweet she must be looking now in her mid- 
day sleep at home! It was the first time that, 
even in thought, Miss Thelluson had called her 
brother-in-law’s house ‘‘ home.” She did so now, 
for her baby was there. 

Her baby, and no one else’s; for no one seemed 
to take the smallest interest in it. After service 
the procession of five silk gowns, with women in- 
side them, sailed slowly back down the yew ave- 
nue, and through the garden to the beautiful old 
Moat House; but nobody asked after baby. Nei- 
ther grandmamma nor aunts seemed to remem- 
ber there was such a creature in the world. Han- 
nah hugged herself half indignantly, half exult- 
ingly, in the fact. Her baby was all her own. 

The Rivers family were perfectly polite to her. 
The invitation to lunch was given, and—chiefly 
because of the anxiety she saw in her brother- 
in-law’s eyes—accepted ; so they sat down all to- 
gether in the grand old dining-room, with gen- 
erations of defunct Riverses watching them from 
the walls. ‘The conversation was quite general, 
and rather insipid; indeed, Hannah could not 
help thinking how very dull was the company of 
grown-up people after that of her baby. Her 
baby! whose dumb intelligence was such an in- 
finite mystery, such an endless interest. She 
longed to be back at home wiih Rosie; never- 
theless she did her best, for Mr. Rivers’s sake, to 
be pleasant ; and when—he having a christening 
and a funeral, though there was no second serv- 
ice—he asked her to wait for him, that they 
might walk home together, she sat down again 
to endure another hour of the foolish heart-ache 
which mothers understand when they are kept 
away for a good many hours from the helpless 
creature that dependg on them so entirely. 

The bright day had settled into autumnal rain, 
so the family party gathered round the fire— 
doing nothing, of course, as it was Sunday. Sir 
Austin openly fell asleep; Lady Rivers took up 
a huge Bible and ‘‘ meditated”—nodding a good 
deal at intervals; the girls began sotto voce that 
desultory gossiping which is supposed to be so 
much more Sabbatical than books or work. 





voice—another tenor! His amazement became 


girls, these four paternal aunts of little Rosie; 

and her maternal aunt tried hard to get acquaint- 

ed with them, and find out what was really in 

them. But, of late years, Hannah’s life had 

been so much with children, and. so little 

with young ladies, that she found herself com- 

pletely at sea, dnd watching these specimens of 

modern womanhood with the grave, perplexed 

criticism of an elder generation. 

** Will my Rosie grow up thus?” she thought 
to herself. ‘* Will she about ‘jolly,’ and 
‘ green,’ and ‘ the maternal parent,’ and ‘ the gov- 
ernor?’ Will there come into her little innocent 
head such very odd ideas about love and mar- 
riage?” (One of the girls was engaged, and the 
others evidently ~~ to be; ere long.) ‘‘Is 
she to grow up a little Miss Rivers, after the 
pattern of these ?” 

Not if auntie can help it, answered auntie’s 
quiet, strong heart, as the awfulness of her self- 
imposed duty, extending far into future years, 
came open her with double force. A boy would 
have belonged to his father, and been made nat- 

urally and wholly a Rivers; but a girl—this little 
unwelcome girl—was hers and Rosa’s. Might 
baby not grow up to be the foundress of a new 
family, the mother of many sons? This child- 
less old maid, whose race was done, built up no 
end of castles in the air for her niece Rosie. In 
which, I am afraid—and yet in time to come 
Miss Thelluson was not sorry, but glad of this— 
Rosie’s father had not the slightest share. 

She fell into such a dream about the child— 
even in the midst of the young ladies’ chatter— 
that she quite started when Lady Rivers, sud- 
denly waking up, and most anxious to appear as 
if she had never been sleeping, put a sudden 
question. 

‘* By-the-by, Miss Thelluson, I hear you have 
discharged Anne Savage, and taken a new nurs- 
ery-maid ?” 

**Mrs. Savage gave me warning herself; but 
I was not sorry, as I prefer a younger woman,” 
said Hannah, quietly. 

‘¢'That, on me, is a mistake. I always 
made a point that my head nurse should be over 
forty.” 

‘*But you had a nursery full of children; I 
have only Rosie.” 

‘**Oh, by-the-by, how is Rosie?” cried one of 
the girls. But as she did not wait for an an- 
swer, Hannah never gave it. 

** And who is your new nurse?” said grand- 
mamma, in a rather severe, grandmotherly tone. 
**Grace Dixon, sister, I believe, to those Dix- 
ons of whom the village is so full. It was Mrs. 
John Dixon, the blacksmith’s wife, who recom- 
mended her to me. She said you knew the 
family well.” __ 

‘*Miss Thelluson seems to have acquainted 
herself with Easterham people as if she had lived 
here all her days—or meant to do so,” said the 
eldest Miss Rivers, who was at times a little 
sharp of speech. She was nearly twenty-eight, 
and still Miss Rivers, which she did not like at 


**No; I do not mean to live at Easterham all 
my days,” returned Hannah, glad of an opportu- 
nity to remove any false impression the family 
might have of her coming to take entire posses- 
sion of her brother-in-law, and rule rampant 
over him all the rest of his life, as evidently they 
thought he might be ruled. ‘On the contrary, 
I earnestly hope my stay here will be short—that 
your brother may soon find a good wife, and 
need me no more.” 

**So you approve of second marriages ?” 

*¢Yes,” said Hannah, swallowing down a slight 
pang. ‘Yes. In a case like this, most decid- 
edly. I think the wisest thing Mr. Rivers could 
do would be to marry again, after due time; 
that is, if he married the right woman.” 

‘What do you mean by ‘the right woman?’ ” 
asked Lady Rivers. 

**One who will make a good mother as well 
as a good wife. In his first choice a man has 
only to think of himself; in a second marriage 
he has usually to consider not only himself, but 
his children.’ . 

“*T don’t fancy Bernard will be in any haste 
to marry again. He was very, very fond of poor 
Rosa.” 

It was Adeline, the youngest, who said this ; 
and Hannah’s heart warmed to her—the first 
who had called her dead sister ‘‘ Rosa,” or, in- 
deed, spoken of her at all. To Adeline she turn- 
ed for information about the Dixon family, and 
especially about the girl Grace, whom she had 
taken chiefly upon instinct, because she had a 
kind, sweet, good face—a sad face too, as if she 
had known trouble; and had, indeed, begged for 
the place, because ‘‘ her heart was breaking for 
want of a child to look after.” 

‘* What an odd thing to say! Well, my heart 
wouldn’t break for that, at any rate,” laughed 
Adeline. ‘‘ But really I can tell you nothing 
about the poor people of Easterham. We have 
no time to go about as your sister did. Bernard 
ought to know. Here he comes.” 

Hannah looked up, almost glad to see Mr. 
Rivers return. His society was not lively, but 
it was less dull than that of his sisters. Just to 
keep conversation going—for it had reached a 
very low ebb—she explained to him the matter 
under discussion; but he seemed to have forgot- 
ten all about it. 

“If you remember, I brought the girl into 
your study, and you liked her appearance, and 
said I might engage her at once.” 

“Did I? Then, of course, it is all right. 
Why talk it over any more? [I assure you, girls, 
one of Miss Thelluson’s great merits is that she 
does not talk things over. As I always tell her, 
she can act for herself, and nevér need consult 
me on any thing.” 

**But you ought to be consulted,” broke in 
Lady Rivers, ‘‘and in this matter especially. 





They were all pretty girls—nay, rather pleasant 


My dear Bernard, are you aware that in your 
position you ought to be very cautious? Miss 


Thelluson, a stranger, is, of course, ignorant of 
certain facts, otherwise Grace Dixon is the very 
en Een she ought to bring into your house- 
0) My 
‘*Why so? The Dixons are an excellent fam- 
ily—have lived at Easterham Farm half as long 
as the Riverses have lived at the Moat House.” 
‘* It is the more pity,” said Lady Rivers, draw- 
ing herself up. ‘*My dear Bernard, you have 
surely forgotten; and the subject is a little awk- 
was to speak of before Miss Thelluson and the 
gir “id 
Hannah sat silent, expecting one of those sad 
stories only too common in all villages. And 
yet Grace Dixon looked so sad—so innocent— 
and her kindly and very respectable sisters had 
not seemed in the least ashamed of her. 
**T can not guess what you mean, Lady Riv- 
ers,” said Bernard, irritably. ‘* I know nothing 
agaist the Dixons. The daughters were all 
well conducted, and the sons—” 
“Tt was one of the sons. But perhaps I had 
better not mention it?” 
The good lady had a habit of “not mention- 
ing” facts, which, nevertheless, she allowed to 
leak out patently enough; and another habit of 
saying, in the sweetest way, the most unpleasant 
things. Her step-son had winced under them 
more than once to-day, as Hannah noticed he 
did now. Still he replied, with perfect polite- 
ness : : 
“*T think you had better mention it. It can 
not be any thing very bad, or I should have re- 
membered it. ‘Though I do forget things often 
—often,” he added, relapsing into his usual 
dreary manner. 
‘* If you will rouse yourself you surely will re- 
member this, and the discussion there was about 
it one evening here—a discussion in which your 
wife took part and gave her opinion, though it 
was an opinion contrary to your own and mine.” 

B ’s countenance changed, as it did at 

the slightest mention of his lost darling. ‘‘ Yes; 
I the matter now,” he said, and stopped 
suddenly. 
But Lady Rivers went on triumphant. ‘The 
scandal, Miss Thelluson—though I must apolo- 
gize for referring to it before you—was just this. 
One of the brothers Dixon lost his wife, and six 
months after wanted to marry her sister, who 
had been keeping his house. He actually came 
to Mr. Rivers, as her clergyman, and asked him 
to marry them. A marriage, you understand, 
within the forbidden degrees—between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister.” 

She looked hard at Hannah, as if expecting 
her to be confused; but she was not—no more 
than when Lady Dunsmore had referred, though 
in a much more direct way, to the same subject. 
It was one so entirely removed from herself 
and her own personality that she felt no more 
affected by it than she should have: been if, in 
Lord Dunsmore’s drawing-room, she had heard 
some one telling a story of how a father eloped 
with his children’s governess.. Of course such 
things were, but they did not concern her in the 
least. 

Her entire innocence and composure seemed 
to shame even Lady Rivers; to Mr. Rivers, 
though at first he had colored sensitively, they 
gave self-possession at once. 

‘** Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I remember the whole story 
now. Dixon did come and ask me to marry 
him to his sister-in-law, which, of course, I re- 
fused, as it was against both the canon law and 
the law of the land.” 

‘¢ And the law of God also,” said Lady Rivers, 
sharply. 

‘*That I did not argue; it was no business 
of mine. I was rather sorry for the man—he 
seemed to have no ill intent; but the marriage 
was impossible. However, this does not concern 
the rest of the Dixon family or the new nurse- 
maid. What about her ?” 

But as often as he tried to slide away from the 
unpleasant topic his step-mother pertinaciously 
slid back again. 

‘*Excuse me; I think it does concern the 
rest of the family. No one can touch pitch with- 
out being defiled, and a scandal like this affects 
every one connected with it. How did it end, 
Bernard ?” 

“T can not tell. Probably Dixon went to 
some other, and less scrupulous clergyman, or 
some distant parish, where they could put up 
bans and be married without being known; or, 
probably, he went back and they lived together 
without being married at all. Such’ cases hap- 
pen continually. But why speak of them? Is it 
necessary to speak of unpleasant things ?” 

Yet the way he himself spoke of them, with a 
mixture of directness and grave simplicity, as 
only a pure-hearted man ever does speak, struck 
Hannah much. Also his quiet way of getting 
over an extremely awkward position, which to 
avoid would have been more awkward still. But 
Lady Rivers would not let him alone. 

‘** And I suppose you think now, as I remem- 
ber Mrs. Bernard did at the time, that you were 
wrong in refusing to marry the man ?” 

‘*No; I was right. I have been similarly ap- 
plied to many times since, for the poor have 
straugely confused notions on this point, and I 
have always refused. The law makes these peo- 
ple brothers and sisters; therefore they can not 
possibly be married. But, my dear Lady Riv- 
ers, let us leave a topic which really does not con- 
cern us. ‘The matter of moment now, Aunt 
Hannah,” turning toward her with the smile of 
a worried man who knows that there, at least, he 
shall find rest, ‘‘is, that you and I must leave 
this warm fireside and walk home through the 
wet together; unless, indeed, we make up our 
minds to swim.” 

The perfect freedom, and yet friendly re- 
spect of his manner, healed over all the discourt- 
esies which Lady Rivers had so remorselessly in- 
flicted. Miss Thelluson rose, thankfully enough, 





and they two started off in the pelting rain, for 
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nobody ever thought of ordering the Moat House 
carriage on a Sunday. Besides, Hannah never 
minded weather, and the storm seemed almost 
to do her brother-in-law good. Like all really 
manly men, he was roused and cheered by the 
necessity of fighting against something ; perhaps, 
also, of protecting something. He wrapped his 
sister-in-law well up, and sustained her steps 
carefully against the wild equinoctial blast, which 
was almost like pressing against a stone wall. 

After they quitted the Moat House Mr. Riv- 
ers never referred to the matter which had been 
so obstinately and unpleasantly discussed in their 

mee. He seemed at once to accept it and 
ignore it, as those should whom fate has placed 
in any anomalous or difficult position that lays 
them open to many annoyances, which must, 
nevertheless, be borne, and are best borne with 
complete indifference. Hannah took her lesson 
from him—not without a certain respect, deeper 
than she had yet felt—and did the same. 

. They parted in the hall, he to go into his study, 
she.to run eagerly up stairs, drawn thither by the 
little merry voice which was heard through the 
nursery door chattering its utterly unintelligible 
English. Hannah’s face brightened into some- 
thing almost like beauty at the sound. Rosie’s 
father stopped to say, 

‘You are getting very fond of my child!” 

**Tt would be strange if I were not. Is she 
not my niece—my own flesh and blood? And, 
besides, I don’t think there ever was sich a 
child!” cried foolish Aunt Hannah. ‘Just 
look there!” 

_ The little round rosy face—it was rosy now, 
having grown so already in the pleasant new 
nursery, and under incessant loving care—was 
locking through the balustrades, making a vain 
effort to say, ‘‘ Peep!” at least so Rosie’s imag- 
inative female worshipers declared it tobe. Be- 
hind appeared Grace Dixon’s pale, kind, sweet 
looks, moved almost into cheerfulness by the 
brightness of baby’s. A pretty sight; and for 
the first time it seemed to bring a ray of sunshine 
into the widower’s household. He sighed, but 
his sigh was less forlorn. 

‘* How happy the child looks! Poor Rosie, 
she is not in the least like her mother—except in 
that sunshiny nature of hers. I hope she may 
keep it always.” 

‘*T hope so too, and I believe she will. I did 
not think her pretty at first; but never—never 
was there such a touching child.” 

‘* It is-your doing, then.” 

‘** And Grace’s, too. She has been quite dif- 
ferent even these few days since Grace had her. 
I hope”—and here Hannah could not help color- 
ing 4 little—‘‘ I hope you will not require me to 
send away Grace?” 

‘*No.” Mr. Rivers paused a minute, and then 
said, gravely: ‘‘I am sorry that any thing should 
have vexed you to-day. Do not mind grandma- 
ma; she speaks thoughtlessly sometimes; but 
she means no harm. She likes. interfering now 
and then; but you can bear that, I know. Re- 
member,-I will always uphold you in matters 
concerning Rosie or the household, or any thing 
else that you think right.” 

‘*¢'Thank you,” replied Hannah, warmly. She 
shook cordially the hand he gave, and ran up 
stairs to ‘‘ auntie’s darling” with a light heart. 
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FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 

% DINNERS. 


OR the convenience of our readers we pur- 

pose to publish, from time to time, practical 
bills of fare for breakfasts and dinners, grouped 
according to the season, and accompanied with 
plain directions for preparing the dishes speci- 
fied. These recipes have been gathered from 
different parts of the world, and have all been 
tried and found good. We trust that they may 
prove useful to our lady readers, and suggest to 
them many savory viands for their tables. 


BREAKFAST. 
Coffee, Broiled Kidneys, Stirabout, Home-made Bread, 
and Corn Meal Muffins. 

Goop CoFFEE, MADE IN THE Por IN WHICH IT 18 SERVED. 
—Make a bag of coarse,thin muslin, and sew it at the top 

* to a metal ring that will fit the top of the table coffee- 
pot. Fit this to the pot, and pour in boiling water; 
let it stand till the pot is heated; pour off the water, 
and put the ground coffee into the bag, allowing four 
table-spoonfuls to a pint of water. Pour in boiling 
water very slowly until the pot is full, close the lid; and 
when all the water has passed through the grounds, 
remove the bag, and serve. 

Brottep Krpnrys.—Cut large sheep’s kidneys in 
half, lengthwise, not quite dividing them. Skin them, 
and run through each a skewer to keep it open and 
flat. Place them inside down on a gridiron, ovenga 
clear fire, and when well browned, turn, and brown on 
the‘outside. Toast thin slices of bread the size of the 
kidney, place on a hot dish, and on each slice put a 
kidney, removing the skewers. Put a piece of butter 
on each half kidney. Pepper, salt, and serve. 

Srirasout.—Have a quart of milk and water, equal 
parts, boiling hot. Into this sprinkle and stir oat-meal 
flour until the spoon moves hard. Boil for half an 
-hour, and serve very hot. This makes an excellent 
breakfast dish again, cold enough to cut in slices and 
fry a delicate brown. Serve with maple sirup or clear 
sugar-house molasses. 

Home-mave Brgav.—Sift two pounds of fine white 
flour into a deep earthen dish, and with a wooden 
spoon hollow out the middle, leaving a little flour at 
the bottom of the hole. Have ready a table-spoonful 
of strong brewers’ yeast, which has stood twenty-four 
hours in a cup of cold water to settle. Mix the yeast 
slowly with a pint of warm milk and water, half of 
each, stirring gently while mixing. Pour the mixture 
into the hole in the flour, and stir from the walls of the 
hole until a thick batter is formed. Cover this with 
flour. Cover the pan with a thick towel and stand in 
a warm, dry place. Take up the pan in an hour, if the 

- flour on the top is split open, and pour in half a pint 

- Of warm milk and water, stirring with the spaon until 
too stiff. Cover with dry flour, and knead, drawing 








the edges toward the middle, to mix thoroughly, till all" 


the flour is kneaded in. Stand again to rise until the 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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dough cracks on the top. Turn the lump on a well 

floured pie-board, form quickly into loaves, pricking 

the top of each, put in pans, and bake. When done, 
turn each loaf upside down before the fire till the un- 
der crust is dry and brown. 

Corn-Mgat Murrins.—One quart of sifted Indian 
meal, half a tea-cupful of equal parts melted butter and 
lard, two eggs, a tea-spoonful of soda, a little salt, and 
buttermilk enough to make a stiff batter. Put the 
meal in an earthen pan, and mix with buttermilk till 
a stiff batter is formed. Beat the eggs till light, sea- 
son, and beat in the butter and lard. Beat well to- 
gether, and bake in muffin rings, 

DINNER. 

Mock-Turtle Soup, Cod’s Head and Shoulders, Roast Tur- 
key, Ragout of Lobster, Fried Parsnips, Stewed To- 
matoes, Bread Sauce, Pickled Walnuts, Baked Plum- 
Pudding. 

Moox-Turttx Sovr.—Procure a calf’s head and set 
of feet. Parboil these, remove the meat, and return 
the bones to the liquor; simmer with a good piece of 
lean beef, a knuckle of ham, a bunch of herbs, a large 
bowl of sliced vegetables, and half-a tea-cupful of 
whole mixed spices. Reduce one gallon of soup by 
boiling to half a gallon. Cut the meat from the calf’s 
head and feet into small, square pieces. Over these 
strain the half gallon of soup. Stew together till the 
meat is tender, and thicken with flour and butter stirred 
together. Add the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, a 
bowl of small force-meat balls, the juice of two lemons, 
a wine-glass of catchup, and a pint of port-wine; salt 
and pepper to taste. Serve very hot. 

Cop’s Heap anv Sxoutpers.—Two hours before 
cooking clean the fish, and rub the inside and thick 
part with salt. Lay a cloth in a fish-kettle; upon this 
place the fish, and cover with ccld water. Simmer 
gently tilldone. Lift the cloth and place the fish on a 
hot dish, slipping the cloth from under it. Garnish 
with parsley and slices of lemon. 

Roast Turkey.—When the bird is plucked, singed, 
and drawn, wipe it carefully outside with a coarse 
cloth, and wash it thoroughly inside with cold water. 
Make an incision under the thigh for filling. Fill the 
bird with a dressing made of finely crumbed bread, 
nicely seasoned with chopped onions, sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, butter, and two raw eggs beaten to a froth. 
Skewer the legs and wings, drawing together the in- 
cision made for the stuffing, and put the liver under 
one wing and the gizzard under the other. Fasten a 
sheet of well-buttered paper over the turkey’s breast, 
and put it down before a clear fire, not too near at first, 
but nearer to brown, basting and turning it frequently. 
When a fork can be drawn from the breast and no 
blood follows it, remove the paper, dredge lightly with 
flour, butter all over, and brown quickly. Thicken the 
gravy that drips from the turkey with butter and flour 
rolled together, adding a little boiling water if neces- 
sary; chop the liver and gizzard very fine and stir in. 
Season with salt and pepper. : 

Ragovut or Lonster.—Remove all the meat from the 
shell of a large boiled lobster, and cut it into square 
pieces. Shred two large onions, and fry brown in two 
ounces of butter; pour in the frying-pan half a pint 
of soup stock, seasoned with a tea-spoonful of salt, a 
pinch of Cayenne-pepper, a few blades of mace, and 
the juice of a large lemon. When boiling hot add the 
pieces of lobster; stew together five minutes, and serve 
hot. 

Friep Parsntes.—Parboil large parsnips, skin them, 
and cut in slices lengthwise, sprinkling each with a 
little flour, pepper, and salt. Fry in equal parts of but- 
ter and lard to a delicate brown. 

Stewep Tomators.—Scald and skin tomatoes (unless 
canned) and place in a stew-pan, without water. Sim- 
mer for half an hour. Add pepper, salt, a large piece 
of butter, a spoonful of white sugar, and very little 
bread, finely grated. Boil up once, and serve hot. 

Breap Savor.—Shred a large onion, and boil it ina 
pint of milk till perfectly tender; sprinkle and stir in 
half a pint of fine bread crumbs. Cover, and soak for 
one hour. Beat the mixture till smooth, replace on the 
fire, adding half a tea-spoonful of powdered mace, one 
ounce of butter, a tea-spoonful of salt, the grated yolk 
of a hard-boiled egg, and half a pint of rich cream. 
Boil five minutes, and serve. 

PickLep Watnuts.—Put one hundred green walnuts 
in strong brine, and soak ten days, changing the brine 
five times. Drain them, and dry in the sun till black ; 
then put them in pickle jars, not quite filling them. 
Boil in half a gallon of pure cider vinegar four ounces 
of whole black pepper, two of allspice, and two of gin- 
gerroot. When boiling pour over the walnuts, Cover, 
and keep six weeks before using. 

Baxev Pium-Pupprne.—Chop one pound of suet 
very fine, removing all the skins and strings; mix with 
it two pounds of sifted flour, one pound each of dried 
currants and stoned raisins, and one ounce of preserved 
citron, cut fine. Moisten with four eggs, beaten till 
smooth, and pour in rich sweet milk, stirring hard all 
the time, till a white batter is made (a pint of milk 
should be sufficient). Sprinkle in half a pound of sift- 
ed sugar, and beat all well together. Pour into well- 
buttered tin pans, and bake three hours in a slow oven. 








NOVEL VARIETY OF CHURCH 
MUS. 


HERE is a capital story of a barrel-organ 
told by Mr. Maguire in his ‘‘ Life of Father 
Mathew.” When the great apostle of temper- 
ance was a young man he assisted Father Dono- 
van at a chapel in Cork. The place was too 
small for a church organ, and the congregation 
too poor to pay for one, and. Donovan frequently 
expressed his regret at the deprivation. One 
day, however, he told Mathew, with great delight, 
that he had succeeded in procuring an organ. 
‘Father Donovan explained how he had pro- 
cured a barrel-organ, which played ‘ Aceste Fi- 
deles’ and the ‘ Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn,’ and 
that these could be fittingly introduced during 
mass, and also at vespers. ‘The musician worked 
under his control, and Father Donovan would be 
responsible for the admirable effect of this de- 
lightful innovation. The Sunday, fraught with 
anticipated triumph to Father Donovan, arrived. 
The organ and its operator were in the little 
chapel, and Father Donovan was having a vigilant 
eye to both. Nothing could be a more decided 
success than the ‘ Adeste,’ for many besides Fa- 
ther Donovan thought it heavenly. Nor was the 
effect lessened by the plaintive sweetness of the 
hymn. ‘Tears of rapture stood in the eyes of 
Father Donovan. It was a moment of unalloy- 
ed triumph, such as mortals experience but rarely 





in this life. The last Gospel was just being read 


by Father Mathew, who was the celebrant, when 
the operator commenced the third air; but— 
horror of horrors !—instead of one of those gentle 
and spirit-breathing strains that lift the soul to 
heaven in a flood of lovely melody, out rattled 
the too well-known air of ‘ Mollin the Wad.’ It 
would be impossible to describe the bewilderment 
of the congregation, or the rage and confusion 
of poor Father Donovan, at this awful scandal, 
which nearly threw him into a fever from shame 
and humiliation. His friends were thenceforward 
rather cautious in their allusion to mechanical 
music, and, indeed, organs of all kinds,” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


re sanitary ideas of America, as they have 
been carried out in Paris during the Euro- 
pean war, have been entirely successful. The 
American ambulance, situated in Avenue Uhrich, 
formerly Avenue de l’Impératrice, consists of a 
collection of white tents scattered over a large 
plot of ground, which is laid out with graveled 
walks, and adorned with evergreens. Connect- 
ed with the ambulance are a pharmacy, a linen 
department, a kitchen, and rooms for surgeons, 
carriages of a most perfect model, which contain 
all possible comforts for the wounded, and a 
large rag of efficient nurses. The chief sur- 
geon is Dr. Swinburne. The tents, carriages, 
and every thing pertaining to this ambulance 
were purchased by Thomas W. Evans, one o 
the most renowned dentists in Europe, at an ex- 
ense of 200,000 frances, and brought to the Paris 
xposition. In July last Mr. Evans started a 
branch of the American International Sanitary 
Committee. Mrs. Ward, a benevolent lady, at 
the same time instituted a ladies’ branch; and 
afterward both branches united, and kind and 
capable men and women have labored together 
to mitigate the sufferings of the wounded. Mr. 
Evans has generously supplied all the funds re- 
quired. The tents ofthe ambulance are airy, yet 
warm and comfortable, and are generally con- 
ceded to be far more wholesome than the ordi- 
nary French hospitals. 





At the first state dinner of the season given 
by the President at the Executive Mansion the 
table was elegantly and tastefully decorated 
with beautiful and fragrant flowers. The cen- 
tre piece consisted of a sort of plateau of min- 
gled evergreens and flowers, from which arose 
a golden pillar, with radiating branches coy- 
ered with fine evergreens, and supporting at their 
extremities cups filled with fragrant exotics. A 
little above the base of this pillar were ever-green 
arches, springing lightly to the sides of the cen- 
tre piece, and twined with moss blossoms. At 
either end of the table stood two massive gold- 
en pedestals bearing baskets of flowers, and in 
front of each guest’s plate a frosted crystal vase, 
very light and tapering, held a bouquet of ja- 
ponicas in a setting of heliotrope. 





In Japan there seems. to be but little provi- 
sion made for cold weather in the building of 
houses. A gentleman writing from Yokohama, 
under date of December 15, says: ‘‘I hope my 
next visit there will be when the weather is not 
so cold. We were living in a Japanese house 
adjoining a temple, and in which lived the 
priests—a great rambling, one-storied building, 
made of thin boards and paper, and the next 
thing to living in the open air; but with stoves 
in the drawing and dining rooms, and braziers 
in the bedrooms, we managed to keep pretty 
comfortable, although it was pretty cold at 
times, particularly when the door was left 
open.” 





A larger or better crop of ice was never cut 
from the Hudson River and the adjacent lakes, 
creeks, and ponds than has this winter been 
stored in the various ice-houses of that vicinity. 
All doubts’ respecting next summer’s supply 
are now ended. The buildings for storing ice 
are usually constructed upon one general plan. 
They rest upon a foundation of stone and brick. 
The superstructure is of common lumber. 
Every thing is above-ground. The walls are 
double, with an intervening space of about two 
feet, which is filled with a mixture of saw-dust 
and charcoal. A gable shingled roof surmounts 
the whole. The interior is divided into bins, 
usually about fifty feet wide, containing a cer- 
tain number of tonseach. The blocks of ice are 
packed solidly together, the ground being coy- 
ered with hay or snow. About a foot of space 
is left between the pile and the walls, for air. 
Loose hay, three feet in depth, is spread on the 
top. Steam elevators, with strong iron bars and 
rods that catch the ice blocks, extend from the 
water to the various windows. By these the 
blocks are rapidly lifted to the desired height, 
swung into the building, and dropped upon the 
ice piles. 





Full dress is not required in attending Mrs. 
Grant’s receptions at the White House. A lady 
can go in a plain —— suit, and yet feel at 
home. There isacertain freedom in these social 
gatherings, and a lack of needless ceremony, 
which make one feel the democracy of our re- 

ublic. A genuine home-like air also pervades 

he handsome suite of rooms which are opened 
to the public at the White House. 





Many anecdotes are related of Count Bis- 
marck, illustrative of his characteristic humor. 
On the occasion of the first meeting of the newly 
appointed North German Diet, the British em- 
bassador at Berlin having expressed some sur- 
prise to him that there should be so many 
“ Particularists” in that assembly, Count Bis- 
marck’s answer was: ‘“‘Oh, you don’t know the 
Germans. If every German had money enough, 
every German would keep a particular king all 
to himself.” 





In Germany and France it is said that such 
an efficient though simple system of railroad 
signals exists, that while accidents occur, colli- 
sions never take place. In the recent disaster on 
the Hudson River Railroad, the details of which 
have sent a thrill of horror through the whole 
community, the circumstances which caused the 
collision were certainly peculiar. Yet now 


while the remembrance is fresh in our minds of 
that swiftly flying train, of that sudden crash 
of an awful plunge into the frozen river, © 





burning cars, an 


agonizing shrieks ringing 








through the night air, it would seem that no 
possible care, foresight, expense, or judicious ar- 
rangements should ever be wanting to prevent 
even in the greatest emergency, a repetition of 
that midnight horror. 





Gossip of all sorts continues to float through 
aristocratic English circles concerning the royal 
marriage which is soon to be consummated. 
Some of the gentry, still unreconciled to the 
union of princess and subject, are asking wheth- 
er they are to rise when “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Lorne” 
enter the room, and whether the usual red cloth, 
which is put down between a carriage and a 
door to preserve every royal foot from contact 
with the earth, shall be put down for the 
Lornes, and if so, will it be made so narrow as to 
compel the Marquis to walk on the ground? 
Such are some of the weighty English questions 
at the present time. March 14 is settled upon 
as the important and ‘‘happy”’ day on which the 
wedding will occur. 





Miss Garrett will continue to practice her pro- 
fession after her marriage, taking the name of 
Garrett-Anderson. Mr. Anderson was treasurer 
of the executive committee which conducted 
her election to the school board, and has been 
for some years an active member of the mana- 
ging board of the East London Hospital for 
Children, to which Mfss Garrett is attached as 
visiting physician. 


A grand carnival and féte is to be held in 
Washington on the 20th and 2ist of February, 
on the occasion of the reopening of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. This avenue has been repaved after the 
most approved style, and it is believed it will now 
be one of the finest drives in the country. There 
will doubtless be a great crowd in the capital on 
that occasion, and a variety of interesting dis- 
plays, such as masquerades, tournaments, pa- 
rades, and fire-works is promised. A banquet 
is also to be given to the members of the press 
from the whole country. 





An American lady, writing from Paris, men- 
tions as most acceptable presents which she has 
just received—ten boxes of sardines, halfa pound 
of fresh butter, three salt herrings, a piece of salt 
pork the size of your hand, a quart of beans, and 
a quarter of a pound of bad butter, also half a 
dozen potatoes. 





The generous contribution of the Rothschilds 
to the poor of Paris is followed by the princely 
offer to advance the entire amount of the war in- 
demnity levied by the Germans upon that muni- 
cipality. It is plain that in the rehabilitation of 
France the power of this great house will be no- 
tably felt. 





An appeal is made to the friends of the Female 
Seminary at Beyrout for help. Bread is higher 
in Syria than it has been for many years, and 
many of the poor are starving. 





It is understood that Mr. George Ticknor left 
by will his collection of Spanish books to the 
Public Library of Boston, together with the sum 
of $5000 to keep the collection in order and make 
additions to it. Mr. Ticknor’s Spanish library 
is unquestionably the richest collection in this 
country, and probably is not excelled in value 
by any private collection in the world. 





A French journal gives an exact calculation of 
the distances of the several forts from the walls of 
the city of Paris, which may be at this moment 
of considerable interest : Fort Valérien is distant 
about 3 miles 214 furlongs; Issy, 1 mile 21¢ fur- 
longs; Vanvres, 1 mile 2%4 furlongs ; Montrouge, 
71¢ furlongs; Bicétre, 714 furlongs; Ivry, 1 mile 
4% furlongs; Charenton, 3 miles 1¢ furlong; 
Nogent, 2 miles 1 furlong; Vincennes, 714 fur- 
longs; Rosny, 2 miles 4 furlongs; Noisy, 2 miles 
Vy farlong:; Romainville, 1 mile 14¢ furlongs; 
Aubervilliers, 1 mile 2 furlongs; L’Est, 2 miles 
1g furlong; and Couronnes de la Briche, 3 miles 
1 furlong. 





One severely cold day not long ago a party of 
about one hundred and seventy fishermen were 
at work with their nets in Haverstraw Bay. It, 
is estimated that not less than one thousand per- 
sons gain a livelihood by fishing on the Hudson 
River in the winter-time. It is a laborious busi- 
ness. On the day referred to the men were scat- 
tered all over the river, intent on getting a good 
“catch.” Late in the afternoon a sudden cry 
arose, ‘ The ice is moving!” Instantly the wild- 
est excitement prevailed. Cries for help filled 
the air; and the fishermen perceiving that the 
field of ice on which they were was moving far 
out into the river, scores of them plunged into 
the icy water, and with difficulty reached the 
shore. Meanwhile boats were launched for their 
rescue. Nine men were still upon the floating ice; 
five of these succeeded in struggling through the 
water, and were dragged into the boats in an ex- 
hausted condition. But the ice island was break- 
ing to pieces; the winds and waves chopped up 
the edges, and huge cracks were running along 
the frozen surface for hundreds of feet. Dark- 
ness came on, and still four perishing fishermen 
clung to the centre of the island, fearful of ven- 
turing to the boats. Suddenly their cries for 
help ceased; it was then ten o’clock at night, 
and they were all six miles from the place where 
the “break” occurred. The occupants of the 
boats felt they must do quickly whatever they 
could. With great difficulty the boats were 
dragged upon the precarious ice, the almost 
frozen men found in a terrible condition, and 
hurried to the boats. Finally all landed about 
ten miles from where they started, suffering se- 
verely, but without loss of life. 





An English ——- recommends trying the 
“heroic element’’ for stimulating the somewhat 
flagging efforts of missionary zeal. Instead of 
advertising, ‘‘ Wanted, a Missionary for ——. 
Stipend Nice parsonage. Good station. 
Pleasant society. Frequent and easy communi- 
cation with London,” let it read, “‘ Wanted, a 
Missionary. Stipend, abaresubsistence. Home, 
he must find a shelter for himself. Climate, pes- 
tilential. ‘Society, none but heathen nations. 
Five hundred miles from the nearest post, and 
no roads. Any priest appointed to this station 
must be vowed to celibacy, content with poverty, 
obedient to the disposal of the bishop. It is 
right to add that there is small probability of 
any one accepting the post escaping fever and 





persecution so as to see England again!” 
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Beaded Lamp Screen, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus lamp screen is easi'y made, and is designed to stand before a light 
to protect the eyes. . ‘The large beads shown on the illustration are colored 
pe transparent, and are fastened into the foundation in such a manner 
that the light shimmers faintly through them. Cut of green silk and green 
frieze lining an oval piece seven inches and three-fifths long and five inches 
and three-fifths wide. Cut a piece of card-board of the same shape and 
size, and draw on it the star shown by Fig. 1 of the requisite size. Along 
the outer edge of this star cut small round holes in.the card-board at in- 
tervals of one-fifth of an inch. Baste the silk lined with frieze on the 
card-board (the latter merely serves as a mould for the bead embroidery), 
and make small holes in the double material by putting a stiletto through 
the holes in the card-board and the material, enlarging these holes after- 
ward slightly with a pair of scissors, so that they are not quite so large as 
the beads which are to be fastened in. Separate the silk and frieze from 
the card-board. In the hole forming the centre sew a large crystal bead. 
Then sew a garnet-colored bead into each of the six holes surrounding the 
middle hole. In ofder the better to fasten the beads, string them on a 
thread, press each one into the proper hole, so that on the under side only 
half of each bead projects beyond the hole, pass the thread through a hole 
to the under side, and 
pass it successively 
through each of the six 
beads ; then fasten the 
thread and cut it off. 
This brings the beads 
in the proper position. 
Fig. 2 shows the man- 
ner of fastening the 
beads in the founda- 
tion. Inthe sameman- 
ner fasten large garnet 
beads in the holes form- 
ing the outer pointed 
edge of the star, but 
fasten crystal beads in 
the holes which join 
the outer edge with the 
rosette in the middle. 
Edge each bead with 
very fine black and 
white silk cord, the 
ends of which are pass- 
el! through the foun- 
dation, and sewed fast 
to the under side; then 
encircle all the beads of 
the middle rosette with 
gold cord (see illustra- 
tion). Encircle the re- 
maining beads in the 2 
same manner (see illustration), and sew single gold beads on the foundation, 
as shown by Fig. 1. Line.the under side of:the foundation with a piece of 
green silk, after having previously worked eyelet-holes with green silk, and, 
with the assistance of the mould, 
along the outer edges of the figure, 
and the six outer holes of the rosette 
in the middle. In fastening this silk 
piece on the foundation see that the 

































































number of beads. 


EMBROIDERED WorkK-BaAa. 
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Fig. 8.—Biack VELVET AND CRIMSON 
Gros Grain Bow. 
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Fig. 2.—Btack anp Cuerry Gros 
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Fig. 4.—GREEN Gros GRAIN 
Fan Bow. 


Fig. 1.—ScarLet AnD Biack Gros 
Grain Rosette Bow. 


















over each card- 
board piece join 
a silk and can- 
vas part, over- 
handing. them. 
Then join the 
sides with the 





red beads project slightly beyond the eyelet-holes. For the frame, which is 
an inch and two-fifths wide, cut an oval piece of thick pasteboard of the re- 
quisite size and breadth, cover it on the upper side (outside), first with cotton 
batting, and then with black velvet, which must be cut to correspond in shape LW 

‘ to the pasteboard y YX » 
piece, but with two- RQ 
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fifths of an inch ex- bottom, as 
tra material at the shown by the il- 
outer edge and four- lustration. Previous 








to this cover the bot- 
tom with canvas on 


fifths of an inch ex- 
tra material at the 


Werk 









4 inneredge. Cut di- the outside and silk 
M4 agonal slits in these Fig. 5 on the inside. Fas- 
4 edges, turn them Buive Gros Grain anp VELVET Bow. ten to the basket a 


handle twelve inch- 
es long made of canvas and 
silk lining, and to the in- 
side of the under part sew 
a bag made of brown silk. 
The bag-is furnished with 
a shirr, and pleated at the 
corners of the under part, 
so as to correspond in width 
to the latter. At the points 
of the under part fasten the 
bag with a few stitches, and 
trim the under part with 
ruches of silk ribbon four- 
fifths of an inch wide. 


over on the under 
side, and_ paste them down 
with mucilage. ‘To the un- 
der side of this frame paste 
a double piece of pasteboard 
an inch wide, and corre- 
sponding in shape to the 
piece already prepared ; this 
must first be covered with 
black velvet, and be pasted 
on so as to reach within two- 
fifths of an.inch of the inner 
edge of the frame. The rod 
which is fastened to the mid- 
dle of the under edge of the 









Fig. 2-—MaAnnER OF FASTENING 
Beaps on LAmp SCREEN. 





Fig. 1.—-EmMBrorpERED Foor Murr. 











VIGNETTES FOR EMBROIDERING HIANDKERCHIEFS.—[The rest of the Alphabet will be given in a following Number-] 


© ath (lightest); 


Li 


NETTED AND BEAD WoRSTED BASKET. 


shade consists of a piece of Spanish reed seven inches and a fifth long 
and an inch in circumference, in the upper end of which eut a notch 
an inch and three-fifths long and a fifth of an inch wide, so that this 
end has two fork-like prongs. Coat this rod with copal varnish, and 
on the top place a wooden ring varnished in the same manner. Fasten 
the upper end of the rod to the middle of the bottom of the frame by 
pushing one prong between the arched frame and ‘the pasteboard strip 
pasted to the under side, while the other prong must come on the 
outside of this pasteboard strip. Push the wooden ring close to the 
frame, by which means the two prongs close more firmly on the frame, 
Encircle the outer edge of the frame with large cut crystal beads 
strung on a coarse white thread, but not too closely. 
string of beads on the inner edge of the frame; these should be only 
half as large as those of the outer edge. Both rows must have an equal 
At the sides of the inner edge the beads should not 
come as close as at the top and bottom. Fasten the end of a fine gold 
cord to a bead of the outer edge, lay the gold cord around the bead, 
and pass it straight over to the corresponding bead of the inner edge, 
lay the cord around this bead, then around the second following bead 
of the outer edge, then back and around the second following bead of 
the inner edge, and continue in this manner until the frame is covered. 


Sew a similar 


Finally, fasten the under 
end of the rod in the up- 
per opening of a stand 
made of dark and light 
stained wood. A screw 
in the top of the stand 
serves to fasten the 
screen, 


Embroidered Work- 


THE under part of 
this work-bag is made 
of card-board, and cov- 
ered with Panama can- 
vas. An embroidery de- 
sign is worked on the 
canvas with different col- 
ors of floss silk. A bag 
of brown silk is fastened 
to the inside of the un- 
der part. Cut for the 
bottom a piece of card- 
board five inches and 
four-fifths square. Cut 
out each side toward the 
middle two-fifths of an 
inch deep. For the sides 
cut four pieces each four 
inches and two-fifths 


deep, and slope them toward the middle of the top, as shown by the illus- 
For the covering of each of these pieces cut a canvas and a brown 
silk part. Ornament the canvas 
part with a narrow border of cross 
stitch embroidery (for this any of 
the designs given in our Embroid- 
ery Supplements may be used), and 


Fig. 6.—Pink Gros Grain AnD 


Fig. 2.—Drsian 






Green (the last silk). 


Lace Bow. 









For Foor Murr. 
Explanation of Symbols: ® Black; @ ist (darkest), O 2d, 2 8d, 
awe (the last silk); % Dark 
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Green; 
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Sirk Rosette wIitH 
Frowers For Bate SLIpper, 






Satin Rrppon anp Lace 
Rosette FoR Baty Siipper. 


Swiss Mustin, Lace Inserticy, 
AND Lace Ficuv. 


Swiss Musiin Coiiar with 
FRILLS. 


Swiss Musrin 
Ficnu wit 
Purrep Trme. 
MING, 





Swiss Musiin 
anp Lac: 
Ficuv. 
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: j ‘TULLE AND Lack INSERTION FiIcHUu. 
PLEATED Swiss Mustin anp Lack Ficav. 


Embroidered Foot Muff, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 136. 

THR upper side of this foot muff is covered 
with canvas embroidered in cross stitch, and 
the under side with brown enameled cloth. It 
is sixteen inches wide and twelve inches high. 
The seams are covered on the outside with 
woolen cord. Line the inside of the muff with 
fur, and trim the upper edge with a strip of 
fur. Work the embroidery with zephyr worst- 
ed in cross stitch. 
Fig. 2 gives the de- 
sign. Finish the 
muff with two han- 
dles made of coarse 
worsted cord. 


and a black round. Two pink satin ribbons passed 
cross-wise through the bag serve to close it.. Work, 
first, the round flat bottom of the basket as follows: 
. On a piece of silver wire eight yards and a quartet 
long string, first, several strings of large crystal 
beads, and then 16 very small crystal beads. Push 
these 16 small beads close to the end of the wire, 
and form this in a small loop. Around this small 
loop wind the remainder of the wire on which the 
larger beads were strung, so that the coils come 
close together, and on being sewed form a round, 
flat surface. ‘These are button-hole stitched to- 
gether; each new coil, 
after it is wound, be- 
ing sewed to the pre- 
vious one. The but- 
ton-hole stitches are 
worked after each 





Netted and bead. The stitches 
Bead Worsted which join. the first 
Basket. > — : - = 5 coil with the loop first 

See illustration on formed are worked 
page 136. Gros Gratin Warkine Dress wittt VeLvet Casaque. over the wire only, 
Tuts __ basket, but each succeeding 


round is fastened also to the button-hole stitches 
of the previous round. As each succeeding coil 


which is intended to hold balls of worsted or 
needle-work, is made of beads and silver wire. 
On the top of the basket is set a netted bag 
worked with pink sewing silk taken double, Wy Vy, My 
and finished at the upper edge with a white Me 
\) ‘ i “) 
4 
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Bonet te . Satin anp Lace RoseTtTF 
a sp Satin Ro- , agate % “a 
RaveEtep Satin Ro “Peter anetaa¥ For Batt Siirrer. 


SETTE FoR Bai SLippos. 5 , 





Low Walst WITH 
Box-PLEATED 
TRIMMING, 







Basgua-WVaist with Herart- 
SHAPED NECK, 
Low Watst with Purrep Trine. ; 





Basque-WAIsT WITH REVERS, Basque-Waist with Cuemise Russe 
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is somewhat larger than the previous one, oc- 
casionally work two stitches between two beads of 
the latter, but the second stitch must come after 
a bead of the new coil, so that pe thom stitch 
comes after every bead of this coil. _ Having 
sewed ten coils, or rounds, together in this man- 
ner (the middle loop does not count), so as to 
form @ flat, round surface, work in the same 
manner in connection with the bottom thus form- 
but without wi , thirteen rounds for the 

of the basket. h of these rounds is as 
large as the last round of the bottom. For the 
first three rounds take} only crystal beads, for 
the 4th round take alternately 1 crystal bead and 
1 milk bead, 5th round.—Only milk beads. 6th 
round. —Alternately 2 black b. (bead), 2 milk b. 
7th round.—1 milk b., then always alternately 
2 black b., 2 milkb. The first of these 2 black 
b. must always come on the second black b. of 
the preceding round. 8th round.—Alternately 
2 milk b., 2 black b.; the former must always 
come.on 2 black b. of the precedinground. 9th 
round.—1 milk b., then always alternately 2 
black b., 2 milk b.; the first of the 2 black b. 
must always come on the second milk b. of the 
preceding round. 10th round.—Milk beads. 
llth round.—Always alternately 1 milk b., 1 
erystal b. 12th and 13th rounds.—Crystal beads. 
Now furnish the outer edge of the bottom and 
the upper edge of the basket each with a wire, 
on which must be strung alternately 1 large round 
milk b., 1 black b. For the bag work with pink 
sewing silk taken double over a mesh two-fifths of 
an inch in circumference a foundation of 32 st. 
(stitch) ; on this work 18 rounds without chang- 
ing the number of stitches. 19th round.—With 
double white sewing silk, alternately 1 st. on the 
nearest st.; 3 st. on the following 1 st. of the 
preceding round. 20th round.— With black 
sewing silk taken double, 1 st. on each st. of the 
preceding round. Through the st. of the 16th 
and 15th rounds run two pink satin ribbens cross- 
wise, and tie the ends together. 


Bows for Dresses, Blouse-Waists, Fichus, etc., 
Figs. 1-6. 


See illustrations on page 136. 


en which the Sager pe show in eo 3 
e 0 size, ma made of gros grain, s' 
velvet, satin, etc., and of any size desired, and may be 


used for the purposes specified, or be worn in the hair. 
Fig. 1. ARLET AND Biack Gros Grain Rosette 
Bow. This bow consists of loops of red and black 
ae —_ ribbon, graduated in size. Lay each loo: 
n a pleat at the open ends, and sew them on a roun 
stiff lace foundation in such a manner that each short- 
er loop lies partially within the next longer one. Cover 
the seam made by sewing on the loops with a rosette 
made of a piece of red ribbon, doubled lengthwise, and 
athered closely at the lengthwise edges. On the mid- 
Je of this rosette sew a smaller rosette of black ribbon. 
Fig. 2.—Biaok anp Cnerry Gros Grain Crescent 
Bow. This bow consists of six loops of black gros 
grain ribbon and one red satin loop, which are pleated 
and arranged on a stiff lace foundation. Line one cor- 
ner of each of the upper four loo 
turn the corner over on the outsi 
id of grain and satin. 
Fig. 3.—Biack Vetver anp Crimson Gros Grain 
Bow. This bow consists of two loops and two sloped 
ends of black velvet, on which are two loops with rav- 
eled ends of red gros grain. Knot of velvet and gros 


with red satin, and 
e as a revers. Pleat- 


jas strip of gros ge eight inches long and four 
inches and a half wide, double it lengthwise, slope the 
open lengthwise edges a little toward the ends, and 
pleat them as shown by the illustration. On each side 
of this pleated part set a ribbon loop of the pogmmate 
length, 80 that the former comes partially within the 
latter. The smaller fan-like parts are arran in the 
same manner as the large one, and must be joined with 
a loop of ribbon, with the lengthwise edges of the lat- 
ter within the pleated parts. Sew the smaller parts 
thus joined on a stiff lace foundation, and set on the 
od part with the loops. Knot of gros grain and 
n. 


Fig. 5.—Bive Gros Grain anv Vetvet Bow. This 
bow is made of blue gros = ribbon and blue velvet, 
and consists of loops and sloped ends arranged on a 
stiff lace foundation. 

Fig. 6.—Pink Gros Grarn anp Lace Bow. This bow 
consists of four ends of pink gros in ribbon, one 
end of which is rounded and trimmed with lace, while 
the other is | sewed on a small stiff lace 
foundation. Cover the seam made by sewing on these 
ends with two shorter ends made in the same manner. 
Finish with a band of black lace at the middle. 


White Satin Ball Slipper. 
See illustration on page 186. 
Tars pretty ball slipper serves as a model, and may 
mmed with any of the rosettes shown on page 
187. White slip may be worn with dresses of any 
color; but it is quite customary, this season, to wear 
slippers of the same shude as the dress, 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs. 
See illustration on page 136. 

Tress letters with vignettes are suitable for markin 
handkerchiefs, or other articles that can be washed, 
and are worked with fine white embroidery cotton in 
French embroidery. The remainder of the alphabet, 
me eal vignettes, will be given in a following 

umber, 


Swiss Muslin Collar with Frills. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tuts collar is made of side-pleated Swiss muslin 
ruffles, and trimmed with black velvet ribbon two- 
fifths of an inch wide. Cut the tabs as shown by the 
illustration, trim them with ruffles and velvet ribbon, 
and arrange them on a Swiss muslin foundation. Cov- 
er the seam made by sewing on the tabs with a Swiss 
muslin band trimmed with black velvet. 


Lace Insertion and Lace Edging Collar. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tarts collar is made of lace insertion two-fifths of 
an inch wide, trimmed with gathered lace on both 
\ wise For the jabot cut two pieces of 

¢ as shown by the illustration, and trim them with 
puffing of the same. m the front with a bow made 
of lace insertion and edging. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu trimmed with Lace In- 
sertion and Edging. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tus fichu is made of pleated Swiss muslin, and is 
trimmed with lace insertion and lace edging. Cut 
away the material under the insertion. Bows of pink 
go = ribbon. Cut the fichu from Fig. 88 of No. 

“9 


last Supplement, cutting the ends as much 
longer as may be necessary. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu trimmed with Lace. 
See illustration on page 137. 
Tus fichu is trimmed with lace edging and needle- 
work insertion. Scarlet gros grain tibbon is run 


through the latter. A rosette of scarlet Tai 
ribbon trims the front of the fichu. ee 





Swiss Muslin Fichu trimmed with Puffing. 
See illustration on page 137. 


Trim 
front with a with ends made of white lace. 


Fichu of Tulle Puffing and Lace. 
See illustration on page 137, 
Tus fichu is made, as shown by the illustration, of 
puffed tulle and insertion, and is trimmed with lace 
Ne a ee ee 
a quarter wide. Cover the seams with bias strips 
stitched on. Bow of blue gros grain ribbon. 


White Figured Tulle Fichu. 
See illustration on page 137. ; 
Tus fichu is trimmed with lace insertion nearly an 
inch wide, lace edging an inch and a quarter and two 
inches and a half wide, and embroidered insertion two- 
fifths of an inch wide. Bow of lilac gros grain ribbon. 


Pleated Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 137. 


Tus fichu is edged with lace two inches wide, and a 
strip of embroidery. Bows of blue gros grain ribbon. 
Tulle Fichu trimmed with Lace Insertion and 
Lace ing. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tas fichu consists of two straight pieces of Moan 
each five inches wide and thirty-five inches and a hal: 
long. At the middle of the back slope them from the 
ander edge to the yd J} e latter are — 
thirty-two inches long, and join them with a-fell 


Satin Ribbon and Lace Rosette for Ball 
Slipper. 
See illustration on page 1387. 
Tus rosette is made of white lace an inch and a 
uarter wide, which is gathered and sewed on an oval 
foundation. Between the windings sew loops of white 
satin ribbon three-fifths of an inch wide. 


Satin Rosette with Flowers for Ball Slipper. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tuts rosette consists of a raveled strip of white silk 
an inch and three-quarters wide, which is box-pleated 
and sewed on an oval foundation of stiff lace. At the 
middle of the rosette is a spray of rose-buds and leaves. 


Raveled Satin Rosette for Ball Slipper. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tuts rosette is made of strips of white satin three 
inches wide, one lengthwise of which is raveled 
an inch and a quarter wide. These strips are pleated 
and arranged on a stiff lace foundation, first sewing 
on the strip around the outer edges, and then the cross- 
wise strips. Cover the seam made by se on the 
last strip with a rosette made of a piece of raveled 
satin, and finished with a mother-of-pearl buckle. 


Satin and Lace Rosette for Ball Slipper. 
See illustration on page 137, 

Tis rosette consists of fluted ruffles of white satin 
and lace sewed on @ stiff lace foundation. Finish the 
centre with a bow of white satin ribbon and small 
sprays of flowers. ' 

Walking Costume. 

See illustration on page 137. 
Dress and over-skirt of brown gros grain trimmed 
_with a wide flounce, pleated ruffles, and folds of the 


material. og x vet aa ae eet 
gros n. lack gros n vest trimm satin 
ore ombroide Trim the h neck of the 


2 e heart-shaped 
vest with wide white lace gathered. On the front set 
a lace rosette with a scarf, and fasten the latter on the 


front of the ue as shown by the illustration. 


Black velvet hat, trimmed with flowers. 
Low-necked Waist with Puffed Trimming. 
See illustration on page 137. 


Tuts waist is made of pink silk, and is trimmed with 
box-pleated ruches of the material, illusion puffs, and 
lace. The illusion puffs are underlaid with white silk. 


Basque-Waist with Heart-shaped Neck. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tars waist is of light n, and is trimmed 
with ruches of the mae 7 e tabs are made of 
tucked Swiss muslin, and the puffed sleeves are made 
of plain Swiss muslin, and trimmed with lace inser- 
tion, lace edging, and black velvet ribbon. The bot- 
tom of the sleeves is trimmed with lace and velvet. 


Low-necked Waist with Box-pleated Trimming. 
See illustration on page 137. 


Turs waist is made of light blue silk gauze and silk 
lining. The fronts and back are covered with gauze, 
box-pleated in the manner shown by the illustration. 
This pleating forms.a basque at the under edge of the 
front and back of the waist. The sleeves are made of 
tulle and lace, and are sewed into the corded arm-holes 
together with a box-pleated strip of the gauze. Finish 
the neck and sleeves with white lace. 


Basque-Waist with Chemise Russe. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Turis waist is made of lilac silk. The fronts are laid 
over to the right side in revers. The waist is trimmed 
with ruches of the material and white lace. Chemise 
Russe and sleeves of tulle, trimmed with lace insertion 
and edging. 


Basque-Waist with Revers. 
See illustration on page 137. 


Ts low-necked basque-waist is made of blue silk, 
and is trimmed with pleated Swiss muslin ruffles, lace 
bows, and folds of blue satin. 








CHARLEY’S MAIDEN AUNT. 


“ A LETTER from Aunt Penelope!” observed 

Charley Knapp, screwing his face into an 
odd series of contortions, as he sat down to his 
eleven-o’clock breakfast-table—a practical de- 
fiance to the ‘‘early to bed and early to rise” 
theory. 

Now Mr. Knapp—onr hero, be it understood— 
was a handsome young fellow, and handsome 
young fellows don’t appear to the worst possible 
advantage in crimson cashmere dressing-gowns, 
faced with a gorgeous pattern of divers-colored 
palm leaves, and crimson velvet smoking-caps, 
braided and tasseled with silver. And Charley’s 
room was furnished @ la Grand Turc, and his 
fire burned with the soft, clear lustre peculiar to 
cannel-coal, and the chocolate on the table was 
of the very best, served in egg-shell china, and 
the partridge on toast was cooked to the pro- 
verbial “‘turn,” whatever that may be. Evi- 
dently the young man was of that class who pre- 
fer the velvet carpets of life to its rougher cause- 
ways. 

**Yes,” nodded Charley, turning the envelope 
over and over between his dainty white fingers, 





‘a letter from mine ancient aunt, and no mis- 


take about it. I wonder if she has had the good 
sense to inclose another check? But that, I fear 
me, is past hoping for.” 
And Mr. Knapp tore o 
glanced over its contents, 
as he did so. 

‘*Wants me to come and make her a visit 
this February, eh?” he muttered, half aloud. 
‘* Now what has put that into her venerable old 
head at this especial moment of all others? I 
have lived twenty-six good years in this world 
of sin and sorrow without her ever expressing 
a wish to set eyes upon my mortal corporeity. 
And now, just when my suit is progressing most 
favorably with Barbara Murray, to say nothing 
of that little auxiliary affair with Helen Smith, 
she wants to make my personal acquaintance! 
Complimentary, no doubt, but inconvenient. 
Both of them are heiresses in their own right— 
both of them as pretty as pictures, and, I flatter 
myself, both tolerably well convinced of the pre- 
tensions of yours respectfully ;” and Mr. Knapp 
inclines his handsome head toward the opposite 
mirror. ‘‘ However, there’s no help for it that 
I can perceive; needs must when a rich aunt 
drives! I beg pardon of the old proverb, but 
every body knows that adaptation is better than 
originality nowadays. And suppose, only sup- 
pose for a single instant, that she should change 
her mind and leave me out of her will—always 
taking for granted, to begin with, that I’m in 
it—in consequence of neglect of her behests! 
Angels and ministers of grace avert any such 
catastrophe! I will write at once—and then I'll 
go and make my adieus to Nell and Barbara.” 

And Charley Knapp applied himself to the 
partridge’s daintily browned wing and the froth- 
ing chocolate with what appetite he might. 

Miss Barbaca Murray, a plump, dimpled little 
brunette, with great hazel dark eyes, and a skin 
like cream-colored velvet, professed a pretty de- 
spair at hearing of Mr. Knapp’s projected ab- 
sence. 

“* We shall be désolée without you,” said she. 
**Only think of the tableaux, and the Charity 
Fair, and the Club Ball, and the charades that 
I’ve studied up until I am a second Ristori!” 

‘If you condescend to miss me,” said Char- 
ley, with his_hand on his heart, a /a stage hero, 
**what do you imagine will be my feelings, con- 
demned to.a month in the wildernesses, and de- 
prived of the sunshine of your smiles ?” 

Then he went to bid Miss Smith good-by ; 
Miss Smith, who was tall and slender, with mar- 
ble-pure complexion and delicate Greek features 
—a contrast in all things to her plump rival. 
Helen’ was equally sorry, though perhaps less 
demonstratively so, to learn of the old maiden 
aunt's whim. 

** When do you start?” she asked, her blue 
eyes dreamily fixed on Charley’s handsome face. 

‘“'To-morrow evening. This is my last day 
in Paradise,” Charley answered, lackadaisically. 

‘* What a pretty idea!” said Helen, laughing. 
She was a sensible girl; but even sensible girls 
are liable tobe carried away by Apollo faces. 
‘¢ And are we the Peris ?” 

*“The angels, rather,” said Charley, prompt- 
ly. ‘‘Oh, Miss Helen, if I only dared to tell 
you all that is trembling in the deeps of my 
heart—” 

But just then in waddled old Colonel Lam- 
port, behind a hot-house bouquet nearly as large 
as himself, and there was an end of our hero’s 
‘ecstatics. Perhaps it was just as well; for Char- 
ley had not fairly made up his mind whether he 
should take Helen and her treasury bonds, or 
Barbara and her blocks of snugly rented real 
estate. 

**One must consider "before one invests one’s 
self,” thought our hero, sagely; ‘‘and I may as 
well take the month down at Larchbank to think 
the matter over in.” 

The snow was falling, silver-white and soft, 
like a whole wilderness of pearl-plumed birds, 
among the gray old oaks and funereal cedars 
which surrounded the mansion at Larchbank, 
when the carriage drew up in front of the mass- 
ively hewn stone steps, and the wide-open port- 
als displayed a huge fire, blazing like a cheery 
face of welcome, at the extreme end of a wain- 
scoted hall. 

‘*Upon my word,” said Charley to himself, 
‘my aunt Penelope likes to have things com- 
fortable about her.” 

‘*Tf you please, Sir,” said the housekeeper, a 
fossil-looking personage in a snuff-colored bom- 
bazine, and a false front to match, ‘‘ you're to 
go to Miss Pixley’s room direct ; supper’s a-wait- 
_—~ 

Miss Penelope Pixley’s room was a cozy apart- 
ment, full of sandal-wood scents and odd Chi- 
nese screens, with hangings of scarlet damask, 
and a moss-like Turkey carpet, fringed all round 
with gold, spread on the middle of the oaken 
floor. Lacquered vases, filled with rose leaves, 
stood in the corners; and before the fire of logs 
which blazed in the open chimney at either end 
of a substantially spread supper-table sat two 
little old women, be-wigged, be-capped, and be- 
black-silked, like the fairy godmothers of ancient 
nursery lore. 

‘*How do you do, Nephew Knapp?” said the 
littlest and brownest of the twain. ‘‘ There— 
you needn’t kiss me. I am not one that believes 
in kissing young men.” 

And Charley, with the first warmth of his in- 
tended salute somewhat damped by this uncere- 
monious reception, could only press the tiny hand 
that lay like a withered leaf in his, and mutter 
some stereotyped phrase of greeting. 

“‘This is my companion, Miss Becky Kel- 
ton,” added.Aunt Penelope, and the second 
fairy godmother bowed as stiffly as if she were 
hung on wires. 

‘*Now sit down, and have a cup of tea and 
some broiled ham.” 

Charley sat down accordingly, feeling as if he 
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of enchantment, as he sat opposite these two an- 
cient ladies, with the distorted figures in black 
and gold on the Chinese screens seeming to 
wink and nod at him in the fire-shine, and a 
hoarse parrot soliloquizing in the darkest corner 
of the room, as if he were the ‘‘ familiar spirit” 
of the quaint scene. 

But Aunt Penelope Pixley proved to be a very 
chatty, social old lady. She asked him a thou- 
sand and one questions, while Miss Becky dozed 
over her knitting-work, and occasionally varied 
matters by dropping her spectacles into her tea. 
And Charley found himself by degrees growing 
quite confidential with his elderly relative. 

**So you haven’t any regular profession?” 
said Aunt Penelope.—‘‘ Becky, you'll be in the 
fire in another half minute!” 

**No, Aunt Penelope.” 

‘* Nor any assured means of your own?—Becky, 
take care of the candles, unless you want to 
singe your eyebrows off; you've done it twice 
already this season!” 

“No, ma’am,” responded our hero; ‘‘none of 
any consequence.” 

Aunt Penelope gave a tremendous sniff. 

‘* May I ask, then, what you are living on?” 
Charley Knapp hesitated; he could not very 
well say, ‘‘On my expectations from a rich aunt,” 
so he came the next nearest to veracity, and an- 
swered : : 

** Well, Aunt Penelope, to tell you the truth, 
I’m going to marry a rich heiress.” 

The parrot gave a sepulchral groan here, and 
Miss Becky Kelton rescued her spectacle-case 
just in time to save it from a fate akin to that 
of St. Lawrence. 

‘*T hear every word you say, Penelope,” 
croaked she, irritably. ‘‘I’m not asleep, and it 
isn’t good manners to groan out like that.” 

Miss Penelope Pixley rubbed her nose and 
smiled. ‘It wasn’t me—it was the parrot,” she 
explained.—‘‘ An heiress, eh? And who may 
she be, Nephew Charley ?” 

‘*Her name is— Well, I haven't quite de- 
cided yet,” answered Mr. Knapp, valiantly. 
“*The fact is, Aunt Penelope, there are two of 
‘em over head and ears in love with me. I can 
have my pick and choice.” 

‘*Eh?” said Aunt Penelope. ‘‘I should say 
you were a lucky fellow. And which of them 
do you like best ?” : 

**Oh, either of them would be well enough,” 
Mr. Knapp replied, sagely stroking his nut- brown 
mustache. ‘The fact is, I shouldn’t care two 
pins for either if she wasn’t rich. A fellow must 
look at things in a practical light, you know, 
Aunt Penelope.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the old lady, tap- 
ping the lid of her silver snuff-box, on which 
Miss Becky gave a convulsive start, and called 
out, ‘* Come in!” 

‘¢'There’s no one at the door, Becky,” said Miss 
Pixley, soothingly. _‘‘ You have been asleep.” 

‘*T haven't, either!” said Miss Becky, bris- 
tling up; ‘‘I never sleep in the evenings; I am 
astonished at you, Penelope.” 

‘¢ And who are these heiresses ?” pursued Miss 
Penelope. ‘‘ You haven’t told me that.” 

“Well,” said Charley, ‘‘this is strictly confi- 
dential, you know—” 

‘Oh, of course,” said the old lady. 

‘*'Their names are Barbara Murray and Helen 
Smith.” 

‘* Pretty ?” interjected Miss Pixley. 

‘*Well—so so,” answered our hero, rather in- 
differently. 

‘*I don’t suppose it would make much differ- 
ence with you if they were Gorgons,” observed 
Aunt Penelope, a little spitefully. 

‘*Not much, aunt,” confessed Charley, with 
winning ingenuousness. ‘‘ You see, if a fellow 
can only contrive to marry rich— I’m really 
atraid, ma’am, that that other old lady is going 
to fall into the coal-scuttle.” 

Miss Penelope straightened poor, drowsy old 
Becky Kelton with a jerk, and dismissed the 
subject; and Charley Knapp went to his own 
room, serenely contented with his evening’s work. 
Ah, blind mortals that we all are! 

The next three or four days passed rather te- 
diously away. Mr. Knapp rode out across the 
snowy country-side, yawned over the newspa- 
pers, smoked cigars stealthily up the chimney, 
and thought how very dull rustic life was. In 
the evenings he talked with his aunt Penelope— 
apparently she was like the ghoul in the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,” inasmuch as she never ‘‘ showed” 
until after dark—and told her all his affairs, past, 
present, and future; for there was a something 
in her which fairly drew the confidences out of 
his innermost heart, as the magnet mountain is 
said to draw the nails out of a ship’s timbers. 

‘¢She won't like me any the less for being 
frank with her,” thought our hero, once or twice, 
when an odd sense of his indiscretion would 
flash momentarily across his mind. 

Upon the seventh day—all important matters 
revolve in cycles uf seven, do they not?—he 
strolled idly down to the railroad dépét, a pic- 
turesque little Gothic building in a hollow, with 
a cedar-clad slope rising grandly up behind it, 
and a mass of gray boulder, all embroidered 
with gold-green mosses, on the right hand, 

‘¢ Who knows but that some one may be com- 
ing up from New York that a fellow knows?” he 
thought, drearily ; for he was gradually drifting 
into the most hopeless stages of ennui, and would 
have welcomed the veriest bore that brought with 
him a whiff of metropolitan atmosphere. 

The train stopped.. But one passenger alight- 
ed at the Larchbank station—a plump, ruddy- 
cheeked old lady, weighing a good two hundred 
pounds at the very least, and richly attired in 
silk and Russian sables. 

“Is my carriage here?” said the old lady, 
looking complacently round, with her hands in a 
three-hundred-dollar muff. 

‘¢ Well, it hasn’t come yet,” said the ticket- 
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igantic pollard willows shut out the view. 
pads dition; Miss Pixley, here it comes 
ow!” 
“a Miss Pixley!” Charley Knapp pricked up 
his ears, and came a step or two nearer to the 
railway platform. ‘‘ Perhaps, ma’am, you are 
going to Larchbank ?” he hazarded, courteously. 
¢¢ Well, I should rather think I was!” said the 
old lady, wheeling abruptly around. ‘‘ You're 
Charley, aren’t you ?” : 

“Yes, I’m Charley,” said our hero, wondering 
who on earth this plump old female might be. 

as | hope ou have got along pretty well with- 
out me?” she observed. ‘‘Just give me your 
arm into the carriage; I’m not quite so limber 
in the joints as I once was.” es : 

‘Oh yes; tolerably well, considering,” said 
Charley, more bewildered than ever. 

‘¢ 1 was very sorry to be called away so sud- 
denly,” went on the stranger, making room 
among the comfortable velvet cushions at her 
side for Charley. ‘‘ And, after all, it was only 
one of my cousin’s freaks. She is no more like- 
ly to die than I am.” 

‘¢ Oh, indeed!” quoth our hero, beginning to 
entertain uncomfortable suspicions, as the car- 
riage bowled along over the well-frozen roads, 
that he was shut up with some crazed relative 
of the Pixley family, who really ought not to be 
allowed to go at large without some responsible 
companion. 

‘* What are you trying to open the carriage 
door for ?” demanded the old lady, tartly. ‘‘ Isn’t 
there quite draught enough already ?” 

‘¢Tt—it opened of itself,” said Charley, edg- 
ing a little nearer toward it as he spoke. ‘‘ It’s 
all right now. Perhaps’—with a sudden reso- 
lution to dive at once to the bottom of this mys- 
tery—‘‘ you are some relative of my aunt Pe- 
nelope ?” 

The old lady flashed a keen glance at him out 
of a pair of falcon-like blue eyes. 

‘*'The nearest relative she has in the world, 
boy,” she answered, brusquely. ‘‘I am your 
aunt Penelope herself!” 

Charley gazed incredulously at his companion. 
Evidently it was quite necessary to humor this 
poor shatter-brained creature a little. 

‘*But you know, ma’am,” he argued, mildly, 
*¢ that is quite impossible.” 

‘*T should like to know why it’s impossible ?” 
she retorted, speaking with some acrimony. 

‘¢ Because my aunt Penelope is at Larchbank 
now, and I saw her and talked with her last 
night.” 

“Then you must have seen and talked with 
my wraith,” said the sable-dressed lady, laugh- 
ing heartily; ‘‘or else you’re crazy, Charley 
Knapp. Why, I tell you / am Penelope Pixley ; 
and I have been Penelope Pixley for sixty good 
years, and nobody ever dreamed of contradicting 
the fact until now.” 

How joyfully at this instant Charley welcomed 
the sound of the carriage wheels grating on the 
neatly swept gravel drive in front of the stone 
steps! He sprang out with nimble alacrity, for 
who could tell but that this very peculiar old per- 
sonage had a bodkin, or a penknife, or a mur- 
derous pair of tweezers hidden away among 
those lustrous furs! 

** Will you credit the evidence of your own 
eyes, ma’am?” he asked, as he held open the 
carriage door for her to descend. 

“Of course I will,” responded the old lady, 
promptly. 

‘*'Then please to walk this way,”’ said Charley, 
stalking melodramatically ahead. 

He threw open the door of the apartment 
where the Chinese screens and the sandal-wood 
scents mingled with the fire-light and the faint 
balsamic odor of blazing pinelogs. ‘The candles 
in the old-fashioned silver sconces were already 
lighted, although the orange glow of the wintry 
sunset still lingered in the west, and the snowy 
landscape glimmered spectrally without. 

** There, ma'am!” he cried, triumphantly, as 
he saw that the two tall arm-chairs were occupied 
as was their usual wont. But the next instant 
he staggered back, pale and discomfited, nearly 
overturning the old lady behind him. 

For the two little old fairy godmothers had van- 
ished—disappeared, probably, after the fashion 
of such unaccountable sprites, into a crack in the 
floor, or up chimney in a puff of smoke. And, 
in their stead, Barbara Murray: stood there, vel- 
vet-cheeked and dusk-eyed, with Helen Smith 
by her side, a modern, gold-haired Cleopatra, in 
pale blue silk and pearis. 

‘*A genuine surprise*party of two, Miss Pix- 
ley,” cried Barbara, darting at the old lady, and 
beginning to unwind her multitudinous wrap- 
pings. ‘‘ Don’t look so hopelessly astonished, 
please. We've been having charades.” 

**Eh ?” said Aunt Penel 

“Yes; and ‘ Nephew Charley’ has only just 
guessed us,” said Helen, with a sidelong glance 
of pretty malice. ‘‘ Barbara enacted the part of 
Aunt Penelope, and I was Miss Becky Kelton, 
her deaf old companion ; and Charley has been 
so confidential, and told us all his secrets—about 
the heiresses he means to marry, and all sorts of 
delicious things.” ; 

Aunt Penelope chuckled ; she was beginning, 
as the common phrase goes, to ‘‘ see daylight.” 

‘* Charley,” said she, turning to her nephew, 
‘<]’m afraid these elves have taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of your youth and inexperience.” 

Mr. Knapp stood awkwardly in the middle of 
the floor, literally without & word to say for him- 
self. 

‘You see,” explained Aunt Penelope, ‘‘ I had 
been somehow given to understand that these 
—_= ladies were particular friends of yours ; so 

invited them to come down and spend a few 
days at Larchbank while you were my guest, 
just by way of a pleasant little surprise. But 
when I wrote to them, ten days ago, that my ab- 
sence for a brief while at the bedside of a sick 
velative was unavoidable, and requested them 
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to notify you of it, as I had no time to counter- 
mand my own marching orders to you, I sup- 
posed all the visits would be deferred. I never 
imagined that the little witches would come down 
and take possession, not only of my house and 
lands, but of my very identity as well!” And 
Aunt Penelope laughed a merry peal, which 
shook her all over as if she were made of blanc- 
mange. ‘‘Impudent minxes! what will they be 
doing next ?” 

‘* Bedford and all the other servants helped us, 
Miss Pixley,” said Barbara; ‘‘ and it was such 
larks !” 

‘* Don’t talk slang, my dear!” said. the old 
lady ; aud away she went a second time into that 
comfortable abyss of laughter. 

‘“* But where is Charley ?” she asked, suddenly 
rousing herself. : 

‘*Vraiment, where is he?” echoed Barbara 
Murray. 

‘* Ah! where, indeed ?” added Helen, opening 
wide her blue eyes. 

Charley Knapp had disappeared. He did not 
come back again. Physically, he was not without 
courage ; he would have fought a duel con amore, 
and he didn’t mind being in the front rank of a 
forlorn hope on the battle-field any more than 
nine men out of ten. But to face the two pretty 
heiresses after all those fire-light confidences—it 
was simply impossible! He went back to New 
York by the evening train instead, and sent a let- 
ter of apology to Miss Penelope Pixley by the 
next day’s mail. 

About the future who may venture to predict ? 
Aunt Penelope may put him down in her will for 
something handsome, or she may not; maiden 
aunts are proverbially capricious. But ene thing 
is quite certain: he will not marry either of the 
heiresses ! 





SUNBEAMS. 
My lady’s eyes, my lady’s eyes, 
How fair they be! 
Fairer than heaven’s azure dome 
To me, to me! 


Wherein their magic power lies 
I can not tell; 

But this I know, they hold me bound 
As by a spell. ; 


When upward raised they’re like the sun 
At break of day, 

Whose glorious light doth scatter all 
Dark clouds away. 


But when the lids these radiant orbs 
A little hide, 

No western sky is half so soft 
At even-tide. 


No mortal then so blessed as I, 
Since I can trace 

Two suns that shine within my heaven— 
My lady’s face. 


Therefore, that I with constant gaze 
Their light may see, 

Lady, dear lady, deign to give 
Thyself to me. 





’ THE TURN-OVER. 
See illustration on page 141. 


HIs sleigh-ride has evidently come to an in- 
glorious end. ‘The gay party which set out 
a little while’ ago, warmly wrapped in buffalo- 
robes, with foot muffs and hot soap-stones ga- 
lore and the merry jingle of bells, is now strand- 
ed on a snow-bank, with small prospect of going 
further, judging from the dilapidated condition 
of the sleigh and the rapidly increasing distance 
of the horses. But, like Mark Tapley, they are 
evidently disposed to be jolly under all circum- 
stances. Even the lady who has parted company 
with her chignon does not seem much discomfit- 
ed thereby, and the whole party seem inclined to 
think the catastrophe a jesting matter; for who 
ever is hurt by an upset from a sleigh—that is, 
in the country? In the city, indeed, it is a dif- 
ferent affair. There sleighing is only a farce. 
At every fall of snow, indeed, the sleighs are 
hurriedly brought out, and the citizens snatch 
the brief enjoyment ; but almost instantly the 
pure snow is sullied by the city’s filth, and de- 
generates into slush, while amidst the crowd of 
vehicles an upset is a serious, and often a fatal 
matter. But in the country, where the snow 
lies on the ground for weeks, set off by the fringe 
of icicles that adorns houses, fences, shrubs, and 
trees, the rapid, gliding motion across the glitter- 
ing fields is truly delicious, and sleighing may 
2ll be ranked among the chief pleasures of 
winter. 








MICROSCOPIC WRITING. 


ty that pigeon-posts have come into fashion, 
microscopic writing has risen in estimation. 
Itis a revival of an art that has been highly es- 
teemed during the last hundred and fifty years, 
although only occasionally practiced. We have 
in our possession many specimens of the art, 
chiefly consisting of the Creed, the Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer in seven languages—all 
in the minutest characters, and within the space 
of a sixpence or shilling. Occasionally the writ- 
ing is made to take the form of engraved lines 
in a portrait ; and one of the most curious speci- 
mens of this particular adaptation of the art of 
microscopic writing is to be found in ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer, Engraven and Print- 








ed by J. Sturt,” in 1717. The whole volume is 


a curiosity, each page having been engraved 
from a distinct plate—said to have been of silver 
—and ornamented with illustrations and devices. 
The frontispiece represents a bust of George the 
First ; the lines in which are composed of micro- 
scopic writing, consisting of the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, the Commandments, the Prayer for 
the Royal Family, and the ‘I'wenty-first Psalm. 
These are so engraved as to appear, at the first 
glance, like the ordinary lines in a copper-plate 
0 and yet the writing can be distinctly 
read. 





THE GIFTED FROG. 


was such a pretty, pool. Every sort of wa- 
ter-plant grew there, from the tall purple 
loosestrife and crimson willow-weed to the creep- 
ing money-wort, with its golden blossoms. ‘The 
great wiite water-lilies liked to lay their sleepy 
heads on its calm, clear surface, and forget-me- 
nots nestled along its banks. In the evening 
the May-flies could not resist the pleasure of 
dancing there, though they knew it might be a 
dance of death; for were there not numerous 
pink-spotted trout watching for them below, and 
ready to dart on them at a moment’s notice ? 

One evening at sunset a lively little trout was 
employing himself in this way with great suc- 
cess, when he observed an intelligent-looking 
frog sitting on the bank, half in the water and 
half out, and croaking. 

‘*Why don’t you come right in?” called the 
trout. ‘* You can’t think how lovely itis. And 
the May-flies are just in perfection. Come along!” 
“No, thank you,” said the frog; ‘‘ I’d rather 
not.” 
‘*Perhaps you can’t swim?” suggested the 
trout, apologetically. 

**Can’t I, though ?” answered the frog. ‘‘ Let 
me tell you that when human beings try to 
swim, it’s me they imitate, not you!” 

**T should think not,” said the trout; ‘‘ why, 
the poor things haven’t got any fins! Well, 
come along, Froggie, and let’s see how you per- 
form.” 


‘*No, thank you,” said the frog again; ‘I 
had enough of the pond when I was a young 
thing, with a large head. I am tooold to make 
such exertions now.” 

‘*'Too old! too lazy, you: mean.” 

‘*'That’s rude,” said the frog. 

The trout darted upward and caught a fine 
May-fly, then dived, and presently appeared 
again, saying, in a conciliatory tone, . 

** Aren’t you hungry, old fellow ?” 

‘“* Very,” answered the frog. 

**Don’t you like May-flies?” 

‘*Rather! Don’t you see I keep opening my 
mouth in hopes one will fly in by mistake ?” 

‘** You might wait long enough,” said the trout, 
*¢ though your mouth is pretty wide;” and with 
that he disappeared. 

__Early the next morning, before the dew was 
off the ground, a sparrow in search of worms ob- 
served the frog sitting in the same spot. 

** Why don’t you come right out and look for 
your breakfast, Froggie ?” said she. 

** Much too early to bestir one’s self,” answered 
the frog. 

‘*Perhaps you can’t hop ?” said the sparrow. 

‘*Can't I, though?” said the frog. ‘‘If I 
chose I could hop a good deal farther than you.” 

‘* If you could hop, I should think you’d have 
a try for that bluebottle sitting on the thistle near 

ou.” 

‘*T'll open my mouth wide,” said the frog, 
‘and perhaps he may come in. Why, there he 
goes right away. What an unlucky fellow I am, 
to be sure!” 

‘** Dear me!” said the sparrow. ‘‘ Do you call 
that being unlucky? I'm sure my nestlings at 
home open their mouths wide enough, but no- 
thing ever drops into them but what I put there. 
But [ must be off.” 

That evening when the trout came up for his 
supper, there sat the frog in the same place. 

** Good-evening, Froggie,” he said. ‘‘ How 
many flies have popped down your throat since 
I saw you last? Not many, I'm afraid. Why, 
you are getting thin; your yellow skin hangs 
quite loose, and your eyes look positively gog- 
gle!” 

‘* Personal remarks are never in good taste,” 
answered the frog ; and as he showed no inclina- 
tion to continue the conversation, the trout went 
about his own affairs. 

Next morning the sparrow appeared again, and 
there sat the frog as before. 

‘*Halloo! Froggie!” cried she; ‘‘ you there 
still? What are you waiting for?” 

**T am waiting for Providence to send a fly,” 
replied the frog; but this time hé spoke rather 
hesitatingly, for he was beginning to feel weak 
and hungry. 

‘* Providence only helps those who help them- 
selves,” said the sparrow. ‘‘I don’t believe a fly 
will be sent.” 

‘**T certainly am a most unlucky beggar,” said 
the frog, ‘‘ considering the number of flies that 
pass this way, and not one of them comes in, 
though I open my mouth so wide that my jaws 
ache.” 

The sparrow hopped up to him, and looked at 
him for a moment with her head on one side. 

“Well, you are a queer fish!” she said. 

‘“*T am not a fish at all,” replied the frog, with 
calm dignity ; and the sparrow picked up a fine 
worm, and flew off to her nestlings. 

After she was gone the frog observed a little 
blue butterfly sitting on a blade of grass near. 
The pangs of hunger induced him to stretch his 
yellow neck for it, but so slowly that the blue 
butterfly had time to escape. ‘‘ Just like my 
luck!” soliloquized the frog. ‘* What’s the use 
of exerting one’s self? Nothing ever comes of 
it. How weak I feel, to be sure! I think it’s 





the effort of holding my mouth open so long that 
knocks me up. I'll go to sleep.” But he had 





scarcely closed his eyes when a rustling sound 
close to him made him open them. ‘There, be- 
tween him and the sunlight, loomed a dark figure 
with cruel eyes. It was the great shrike, or 
butcher-bird. Poor Froggie! While he was 
thinking what an unlucky fellow he was the 
butcher-bird pounced on him, and put an end to 
his existence, after which he deposited him on a 
thorn till he should feel inclined to eat him. , 

“Well, Froggie, you there still?” cried the 
trout, when he came up in theevening. ‘‘ Why, 
he’s gone! What's become of him—fairly starved 
out ?” 

‘* Killed and spitted !” said the sparrow, who 
had watched the whole proceeding, concealed in 
a bush, 

** Poor fellow !” said the trout; ‘‘I was afraid 
it might end so.” 





REMARKABLE DAYS IN FEBRUARY. 


WORT as the month of February is, it man- 

ages to draw within its compass days which 

are remarkable enough to minds of many sorts. 

The sportsman, the religious man, the thought- 

less, the historian, the scientific man, will all 

and every one of them find in it days of a very 
marked character. 

There is the 1st of the month, which closes 
partridge and pheasant shooting, and opens 
salmon-fishing. ‘There is the 2d, Candlemas- 
day, which stands for the anniversary of the day 
when our Saviour was presented in the Temple. 
There is Ash-Wednesday (which almost always 
falls in February). And there is St. Matthias’s 
Day. There is St. Valentine’s Day for those 
who would make a joke of what is about the 
most serious business in life—love and mar- 
riage. There is the 26th, on which was pro- 
claimed before the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, the 
short-lived republic of 1848, which, dying like 
a moth as soon as it had laid its eggs, left a 
good many germs to be hatched in process of 
time. And last and least, but not least import- 
ant, comes the 29th, once every four years, 
to redress the balance, as nearly as it can, be- 
tween God’s ordinance and man’s decimal system. 

Well, we need not stop long over the first day 
of the month; we have but to congratulate the 
pheasants and partridges on having got a holi- 
day. Candlemas-day carries in its name a cu- 

rious reminiscence of the dark holes and corners 
in which the persecuted Christians of the first 
ages were driven to worship God. For safety’s 
sake they held their services before daylight, and 
in underground cellars; and the woman who 
came to be ‘‘churched,” as we call it, would, 
for instance, bring her candle with her. When 
persecution ceased the lighted candles were still 
retained, though no longer necessary, and in 
some churches they are used to the present day. 

Among the days which we have named the 
one that comes next in order of time this year 
(1871) is St. Valentine’s Day—a great trial to the 
postmen, who on that occasion have to deliver 
an enormous number of “ valentines,” most of 
them very stupid, and many much.worse. Why 
the good old bishop, St. Valentine, who suffered 
martyrdom sixteen hundred years ago, should 
have to stand godfather to all the valentines 
which fly over the country on his day, is not very 
clear; but it is said by some that it is because 
he was a man of a very affectionate disposition, 
and that therefore his day was chosen for the 
sending of valentines, which should be letters or 
gifts of a kindly and affectionate character. So 
much, however, is said and sung every year in 
reference to St. Valentine, that we will leave him, 
and pass on to a day of a very different stamp. 

This is Ash-Wednesday, which, this year, falls * 
on the 22d of February. The day on which it 
fulls varies from year to year, according to the 
full moons, and is regulated by a principle which 
will be more easily explained in connection with 
Easter-day, upon which it depends. But it may 
be mentioned here that the earliest day on which 
it can fall is the 4th of February, while the latest 
is the 10th of March; so that we may say that 
more than seventy times out of the hundred it 
falls in the month of February, which may there- 
fore fairly claim it for one of its days. 

As to the meaning of the name, it comes from 
the old custom of sprinkling ashes on people’s 
heads upon that day, as a sign of mourning, and 
to remind them that they are but dust and ashes. 

St. Matthias’s Day is the next day which, this 
year, claims our attention after Ash-Wednesday 
in the Church of England calendar. We know 
but little of St. Matthias beyond the one import- 
ant fact that it was he who was chosen to fill up 
the Apostleship which was left vacant by the 
treacherous abdication of Judas Iscariot. 

Thus, then, February, short as it is, has gen- 
erally its full share of days sacred to religious 

memories and prospects. But what a remark- 
able day in the politics and history of Europe, 
not to say of the world, is the 26th of Febru- 
ary, when the short-lived French republic of 
1848 was proclaimed in Paris! The French 
had had a republic once before, which culmin- 
ated in a military despotism ; and when that be- 
came more than the rest of Europe, or France 
itself, could bear, it was overthrown, and the old 
royal family was restored. ‘They did not know 
how to make a good use of their recovered posi- 
tion, and fell again, a new king being put in their 
place. He governed for eighteen years, appar- 
ently to the general satisfaction of the French 
nation, But suddenly, one short February day, 
he offended the people of Paris by refusing to 
allow a certain political dinner-party to take 
place ; whereupon the populace rose against him, 
and vowed that he should not be king any lon- 
ger. He shaved off his whiskers, escaped to En- 
gland under the name of plain Mr. Smith, and a 
republic was proclaimed. Shortly after this Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of the old Napoleon, was elect- 
ed President of the republic, which he swore to 
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maintain, But hardly had he found himself 
Hegery of power before he knocked the repub- 
ic on the head, and made himself Emperor—a 
aque which he held till last September, when 

@ too was deposed, and a republic was again 
proclaimed in the midst of a bloody war, the re- 
sult of which is what we now see, 

‘ These, then, are some of the remarkable days 
which we may find in this short month of Feb- 
ruary; but perhaps the most remarkable day in 
it is that which is, more often than not, remark- 
able by its absence—I mean, of course, the 29th. 

What is the use of a 29th of February at 
all? Why should not all our years be 365 days 
long? ell, I know no reason except the 
stubborn fact that they are not. We do not 
make the year any more than we make the day 
and the night; the earth makes the year by 
traveling round the sun, and it does not com- 
plete this journey in any precise number of days. 

I¢ takes 865 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49 sec- 
onds, and seven-tenths of a second to do its 
work, ‘This comes so very near to 365 days and 
a quarter (it only misses it by 11 minutes, 10 
seconds, and three-tenths of a second) that we 
take the year to be 865 days and a quarter long. 
But then it would be very awkward to begin the 
year 1869 as.the clock strikes twelve for the first 
of January ; then to begin 1870 as it strikes six 
o'clock in the morning; to commence the year 
1871 at twelve o'clock at noon; and the year 
1872 at six in the evening, which would bring 
the beginning of the year 1873 to the 2d of 
January, and so on—every thing growing more 
and more crooked as the years rolled on relent- 
lesslv. We, therefore, very wisely adapt our cal- 
culations to fit in with what the sun and the 
earth do, as they will not arrange their proceed- 
ings to fit in with our calculations. We let the 
odd fractions of a day run on till they have com- 
pleted a whole one, and then we stick that day 
in bodily at the end of poor old February, who 
must be somewhat proud at helping his big broth- 
ers out of the mess into which they had got, and 
setting things right again for them with the sun, 
who is far too important a person to be offerided 
with impunity. But, even thus, February does 
not set things quite right: like a great many 
people who try to set things straight, he goes too 
far, and makes the year a few minutes too long; 
in consequence of which he has been required by 
Act of Parliament (24 Geo. II. c. 23) to give up 
his right to his twenty-ninth day in the years 
1800, 1900, 2100, and every other hundredth 





THE WINTER ROSE. 


year which can not be divided by 400 without 
remainder. And this modification of the gen- 
eral rule brings the almanac year so nearly to 
the real year that it would take some thousands 




















FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


of years before you could find out the difference ; 
and then, if the world lasts so long, we may safely 
leave our posterity to set matters straight for 
themselves. 
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THE WINTER ROSE. 
A FEBRUARY CAROL. 


WduHeEn all the world is a waste, and shaketh 
The pitiless Winter’s cold, white hand; 
When lilies are lost, and love forsaketh 
The ice-cold breath of the dreary land; 
*Tis then a blast to the earth’s face creepeth— 
To touch with color, to melt the snows, 
To cheer the desolate landscape, peepeth 
The kind warm face of our Winter Rose. 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
For the aild wind blows 
A breath of summer, 
A kiss to Rose. 


When poverty stabs, and hunger frightens, 
And fever’s merciless scythe lays low; 
When death, unbidden, our burden lightens, 

And nothing is seen but the snow! the snow! 
To misery’s haunts an angel passes— 
Asoand the hovel a halo grows— 
His touch awakens tlie frozen grasses 
To kiss the feet of our Wintér Rose! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
The sunshine throws 
A song of summer 
To Winter Rose! 


We dream that winter is truly over, 
That buds unfold at the blackbird’s song, 
That blossoms awake in field and cover— 
Oh, Spring, sweet lover, how long! how long! 
That tempter beckons to blinding sorrow, 
That sighs and happiness meet and kiss, 
My Winter Rose there is some to-morrow ; 
Stoop down, and wooing us, whisper this! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
Through the blinding snows 
She still is singing, 
Our Winter Rose! 


My Rose-bud Rose! St. Valentine singeth, 
Your eyes are melody, lips are song, 
And love-birds whisper, the fierce wind wingeth, 
-_A lover to Rose-bud! love, how long! 
And when to scatter his holy blessing, 
The saint near Rose-bud’s home will rest, 
He'll find the lover and Rose caressing, 
And leave them there, as he found them, blest! 
Sing Rose! Sing Rose! 
St. Valentine knows 
A heart is sighing 
For Rose-bud: Rose! 


VISION OF ST, VALENTINE, 
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ANSWERS TG CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two Cents.—“ Our Fritz” is the Crown Prince of 
Prnussia.—The card-board with large holes is used for 
making many fancy articles embroidered with worst- 
ed or silk.—The fee paid to the minister for marrying 
a couple is optional with the bridegroom.—Your pop- 
lin sample—it is not silk—should be trimmed with bias 
ruffles of the same, or bias bands of brown silk. For 
bracelets read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 53, 
VoL IV. Your sample is part silk, part cotton, and 
‘will not wear well. Use the cut paper pattern of Vest- 
Casaque Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 48, Vol. IIL It 
costs twenty-five cents, and can be ordered from this 
office, 


E. A. M.—Make your bombazine with two skirts and 
apaletot. The cut paper pattern of the suit in Bazar 
No, 49, Vol. IIL, will guide you. Trim with a wide 
band of English crape. Make the tamise cloth suit by 
the Polonaise pattern 1 Bazar No. 44, Vol. TIL, 
trimmed with folds of the same. Of the velours make 
a house dress with demi-train, Worth basque, and box- 
pleated ruffies for trimming. A yard of English crape, 
with one end gathered on a string and tied over the 
front of a gipsy bonnet of crape made double on the 
frame, is the suitable veil and bonnet. White crape or 
organdy puffs, frills, or collars may be worn in deepest 
mourning. A good Astrakhan cloak, muff, and turban 
can be bought for $75 or $80. 

Booxeyz.—Your sample is Irish poplin of very fair, 
though not the best quality. Make it by the Worth 
Basque House Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. IV. Trim with narrow overlapping ruffles on 
the lower skirt. If you wish it very dressy, face the 
ruffies wit white silk half an inch deep. Trim the 
over-skirt with shells of white silk and white fringe. 
Put bias folds of the same on your brown poplin dress 
piped with brown velvet. 

Mas. W. W. R.—The waist and skirt of the Worth 
basque are joined together, with merely a broad piece 
added at the side of the basque-skirt to be pleated to 
the waist. The basque is entirely separate from the 
skirt of the dress. 

P. Hoot.—We should consider it a great liberty in a 
gentleman to call on a lady who has not invited him to 
do so on being introduced. If he wishes to extend the 
acquaintance, let him ask her permission to call. 

Frora Cror.—Make your white lawn gymnastic suit 
with a short skirt and blouse-waist. Girls of fifteen 
wear dress skirts to their ankles. 

Maunet.—Linen suits will be worn again next sum- 
mer. The Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No, 44, Vol. IIL, will be a good pattern for them, 
trimmed with ruffles, braiding, embroidery, or bias 
bands of linen, with white or brown braid placed be- 
neath the fold. Make white brilliant with two skirts 
and a paletot. Wear white or pale yellow gloves with 
your gold-colored poplin. 

Mas. L. B., Mrs. M. E. T., anp OrnEens.—We can not 
furnish samples of cheap silks or of any other goods 
described in our columns. It would require the whole 
time of one of our employés to attend to the many re- 
quests of this kind that are made of us; hence we re- 
fuse all. 

Mrs. Grorer.—Get black cashmere for a suit between 
alpaca and silk. It will be worn here very late in the 
season. The drap de France, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, at $1 25 a yard, is the same fabric as cashmere. 
Make by pattern of Polonaise-Casaque Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., and trim with passementerie 
and fringe or lace. A pattern in Bazar No.5, Vol. IIL, 
will guide you in making your boy’s suit. Trim with 
a band of bias black silk. Strap narrow ribbon plain- 
ly around your head, with a bow in the top and stream- 
“a . 

W.—It is eariy to speak positively of spring and 
summer fashions; but we think you are safe in using 
the Polonaise-Casaque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. IIL, both for your empress cloth and gored 
white suit. The polonaise over dress of white muslin 
and of colored linen was found to be both serviceable 
and pretty last summer, and will be continued this 
year. Put bias silk bands and fringe on your empress 
suit, horizontal tucks and duchésse edging on white 
nansook, and gathered ruffles with needle-worked scal- 
loped edges on thicker white goods. 

A Lapy or Forty.—You will find your inquiries 
about mourning suits answered in New York Fashions 
of the present Number. ; 

A Souoor-Gret.—Read reply above to “W.” A 
school-girl of sixteen should braid her long hair in two 
braids of three strands each, and leave it hanging, or 
else loop it to the top of her head, and put a Nilsson 
bow on the top. Friz the front slightly, and roll back 
from the temples, 

An@iioan.—Alpaca is too glossy for deep mourning, 
but is worn in the house as a serviceable dress. Tamise 
cloth will answer better for a street suit. Make by 
Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No..44, Vol. 
III. Bombazine is one of the most expensive materials 
for mourning dresses. Read New York Fashions of 
the present Number. 

An Op Sunsortser.—Some of your queries are an- 
swered above to ““W.” Linens of all colors will be 
greatly worn next summer. White will retain its 
popularity. If you will watch our columns closely, 
you will find the earliest authentic information on such 
subjects. While we quote the styles worn by people 
of wealth, we do not fail to describe materials and 
fashions (as in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV.) suitable for those of more moderate means. 
Pale gray, lavender, and buff gloves will be worn in the 
spring.—Miss Mulock, now Mrs. Craik, is the author 
of “‘ John Halifax.” 

Buustery.—It is customary for a gentleman to ride 
on a lady's right; but many persons advocate the left 
side as the most convenient. The pair certainly pre- 
sent the most graceful appearance when the gentleman 
is on the right side, and the flowing skirt of the lady’s 
habit is then well displayed. Get very light cloth, 
either black, blue, or green, for your habit. Make 
with a postillion basque, vest, and coatesleeves, and 
trim with rich black braiding. You can wear a hand- 
some short suit to a reception at the White House. 
blae silk, trimmed with black velvet or p terie 


Miss F. 8. C.—Make your silk dress by the Worth 
Basque pattern sent you and illustrated in Bazar No, 
1, Vol. IV. If you have not enough silk for ruffies, or 
should think them too dressy, use plain bias bands of 
silk. Make the empress cloth by the Vest-Casaque Suit 
pattern, omitting the over-skirt. .Trim with velvet. 
Bonnets will be worn for dress; hats for negligee. 
Read reply above to “E. A. M.” for hints about veils, 
bonnets, and collars. ‘ 

A Sunscrrmer.—We do not know the width of batiste 
cloth; but you will find all about mourning materials 
and suits in the New York Fashions of the present 
Number. 

Forry.—Black lace with of white tulle will 
be handsome with your black silk for light mourning. 
You could drape a black lace shawl for an over-skirt, 
and put thread lace and passementerie on the corsage ; 
or else use black tulle for over-skirt, and put several 
narrow quillings of tulle on the waist. For further hints 
read New York Fashions of the present Number. 

M. L. E.—For alpaca suits read New York Fashions, 
in another column. . 

A. X. B.—Read New York Fashions of the present 
Number for hints about black silk suits. Bustles will 
cost all the way from $1 25 to $4, and can be purchased 
at the stores. 

A Supscumer.—Your sample is epingeline, worth 
about $1 25a yard. 

Dor.—For hints about making your alpaca suit read 
the New York Fashions ef this paper. To make your 
garnet silk suitable for the street and house make a 
short skirt and trained over-skirt that may be looped 
in the street. A row of fringe and passementerie trims 
each skirt.. Use the Worth Basque illustrated in 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. 

L. H. Y.—If your letters were received, replies have 
probably been embodied in answers to other corre- 
spondents. We must economize space. 

Wesrern Sussorrper.—Passementerie and guipure 
lace will be the richest trimmings fer black grenadine. 
Bias bands of the grenadine with tiny silk folds be- 
neath each edge will also be worn. If you pleat grena- 
dine ruffles, they may be straight and hemmed ; if they 
are bias, they should be bound with silk, made to over- 
lap in a group, and be headed by a pleated ruche of 
the material. The fiat bands will be most suitable for 
an elderly lady, the gayer trimmings mentioned for 
young ones. 

Cc. C. 8.—Your gray sample is very nice alpaca. 
The pattern of the polonaise suit will serve for you, 
as you seem to prefer it. Bias bands of black corded 
silk will make a stylish trimming. 

Suawmut.—Ladies commonly drop their last name 
entirely when they marry; thus Martha J. Brown be- 
comes Martha J. Smith; but some show their prefer- 
ence for their maiden name by retaining it, as in the 
Beecher family Mrs. Stowe, formerly Harriet Beecher, 
writes her name Harriet Beecher Stowe.—Black cash- 
mere suits will be worn very late in the spring. 

Farmer’s Wirz.—Belted sacques and ruffled skirts 
will be worn again in the summer. The Gored Wrap- 
per pattern, illustrated in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV., will 
be a pretty guide for gingh d-cali You will 
find suggestions for neat and inexpensive wrappers 
and house dresses in the New York Fashions of the 
paper containing the illustration just mentioned. The 
paper has been sent you. 

Ditemma.—Silk of the quality of your sample would 
cost from $1 to $1 50a yard. Those at 75 cents are of 
lighter quality, but will make up very neat dresses. 
The furnishing houses attend to the smallest order 
sent them. 

Mrs. R. C.—Black lower skirts are more stylish, be- 
neath colored over dresses than black upper skirts over 
colored under-skirts; and, besides, moiré antique is no 
longer a fashionable fabric; so you had better use 
yours for a lower skirt, trimming with silk or velvet 
ruffles. 








WIncHEsTER’s H¥POPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption. -[ Com. ] 
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Copytne Wurr.t.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp iement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. _It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


R. H. Macy. 

The largest Fancy Dry-Goods House in New 
York. A full assortment of Laces, Embroider- 
ies, Ribbons, Housekeeping and House-furnish- 
ing Goods. A specialty in French and German 
Goods. Lubin’s Extracts, Laceand Fancy Fans, 
&c., at popular prices. R. H. Macy, 

Fourteenth St. and Sixth Avenue. 


OOSEWS COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two lengua 8. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatere. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
ND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 














and lace, will make you a handsome short suit. The 
Vest-Casaque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. III., will serve for your guide, or else the Worth 
Basque Dress in No. 1 of Vol. IV. 

Lavin1a.—You can buy India shawl borders of some 
of our best modistes, and at the furnishing houses. 
There are houses where you can buy second-hand 
India shawls. 

Dovustrut.—Ladies in the deepest mourning often 
wear, when traveling, or during long drives, or on 
busi and shopping excursions in the city, a blue 
grenadine veil, because it is pleasant for the eyes, and 
a crape veil is disagreeable and unhealthy. There is 
no “fashion” in the matter. Read New York Fashions 
of present Number. 











ON TRIAL —To give readers a taste of 
e its quality, that first-class 
ictorial $8 magazine, the PH RENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
AL, will be sent in clubs of twenty copies or more, 
half'a year, at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 80 cents 
each ; clubs of five, at 90 cents each ; a single copy, six 
months, $1. Sample copies Farr. No deviation. This 
offer good for three months. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








go 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free, Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





BALL, BLACK, & C0,, 


5665 & 667 Broadway, N. Y., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham Watches, 


PROOF OF THEIR SUPERIORITY. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Locomotive DerartmEnT, WesTERN Drvision, 
Roowester. 

Gentlemen,—I have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
heve the great majority of locomotive engineers have 
found, by experience, that Waltham Watches are the 
most satisfactory of any for their uses. They run with 
the greatest accuracy and steadiness, notwithstanding 
the rough riding of an engine; and as I have never 
known one to wear out, they must be durable. I hope 
to see the time when railway companies generally will 
adopt your watches, and furnish them to engineers and 
conductors. In my opinion, it would greatly tend to 
promote regularity and safety. Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES WILSON, G. Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


Now in: Use. 
No other Musical’ Instrnment ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
ga” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





A.* STEWART & CO. 
in consequence of 
THE LARGELY INCREASED DEMAND, 
have been obliged to open 


Cee weer reecnareeeaasere sees eseeessesesseeee® 


A NEW SILK DEPARTMENT, : 


IN THE CENTRE SECTION, 
Extending from Broadway to the Rotunda, 
in which will be exhibited 
every description of 
SILKS SUITABLE FOR MOURNING, 
FULL LINES OF MIKADO POPLINS, 
VELVETS AND VELVETEENS IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


This Department will be 
EXTENSIVELY SUPPLIED WITH THE 
CHOICEST SELECTIONS, 
and at 
EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


_— 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


OUSEKEEPING, WHITE GOODS, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTAB & CO. have opened 
their Spring Importation of 4-4 Family Linens, Sheet- 
ing Linens, Pillow-Case Linens, Damask Table-Cloths 
and ae Linen Damasks, Huck and Damask Tow- 
els and Towelings, Fancy Check and Striped Nan- 
sooks, Tucked Muslin for Dresses and Skirts English 
Percales and Long Cloths, French Dress Mallseand 
Cambrics, Light and Heavy Makes in Frencle Nansooks, 
all the Popular Makes in Shirtings and Sheetings, 
Muslins, White Goods, &c., &c. 

Also, Fine White Toilet Quilts, all sizes, new and 
beautiful designs, made expressly for us. 


Blankets, the balance of our stock, at a great reduc- 
tion, to close the season. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 








HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1871. 


ConrTeENTs : 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Avurnor or 
“Tux Dover Ciun," “Tax Cryproeram,” &c. 

Cuarrer V. The ning of Blunders. 

Cuaprer VI. The Fiery Trial. 

Cuaprer VII. A Startilng Revelation. 

Cuarreg VIII. A Mad Wife. 

ILLustRations. —The ay ed Jove, I 
knewit !"—The Fiery Trial.—‘‘ All gone; my Eye- 
brows, and Mustache, and every Wisp of Hair from 
my Head."—“Confound such a Man! I say.”— 
“Hawbury sank back in his seat, overwhelmed.” 
—Very well. Here it is.” 

PICTURES OF IRELAND. 
In.ustEations,—The Giant’s Causeway.—Car- 
al Londonderry. — 
Monument, Sackville 
in.—Monument: to Daniel O'Connell. 
ing-Car.—In the Gallery at the Thea- 
Rist is Inside, Honor, sortin’ Let- 
-Piiouca.—The Gap of Dunloe.— 
y. 
COTTAGE AND HALL. By Auror Cary. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Second Paper.) 
I.vustRatTions.—Bay Buisquine.—Mouth of the 
River. — Arrow-Root. — Sisal Hemp. — An 
Everglade.—White Pelican.—Royal Palms.—The 
Live-Oak. —The Man: — Brown Pelican and 


Sea-Gull.— The Sea-Devil. — Sea-Horse Key.— 
The Cracker. 








AN EXAMINATION OF THE CLAIMS OF CO- 
LUMBUS. (Second Paper.) 

WED IN THE MORNING— DEAD AT NIGHT. 
—(Coneltuied.) 

ItiustRation.—'*Do you see it? The Amulet? 
There, there!" 

A DAY IN CASTLE GARDEN. 

Iitustrations,— Das Muss der Palast sein.” — 
Registering Names. —Castle Garden; Exterior 
View from the Battery. — Railroad —Ex- 
change Broker’s Office.—Interior of. Castle Gar- 
den.—The sagenburger-— Seating Letters from 
Friends.—Meeting of Friends.— it Run- 
ner. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XVI. Tue Seven Yrans' 
War.—(Continued.) 
In.ustrations.—Frederick the Great, et. 58.— 
The Winter Camp.—Sacking the Palace.—Plan of 
Battle of Liegnitz, August 16, 1760.—Plan of Bat- 
tle of Torgau, November 8, 1760. 


AN AFFAIR ON A TOMBSTONE. 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. ‘ 
WALLENSTEIN AND GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
ANTEROR. By the Autuor or “Guy LivinesTongE,” 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. Ex- 
tl FEOM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THURLOW 
EED. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Avurnor or ‘“Manri’s 
Procress,” “ Aunt MarGaret’s Trovsir,” &. 


SIX-AND-THIRTY. From Tue German, ny C. C. 
SHackrorp. 


OUR HARBOR DEFENSES. 


FROM MY CHILDHOOD'S DAY. From tue Ger- 
MAN OF RiokERrt. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Maaaztng, One Copy for One Year......$4 00 
Werxty, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 
Bazak, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, 20d Harper's 
Bazakr, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ICH LACES. 
Adapted for Balls, Parties, 
Wedding Receptions, and Evening Costumes. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


are offering a fine collection of New Laces, just re- 
. ceived, consisting in part of 


Point and Point Applique Trousseaux. 

Point and Point Applique Shawls, Flounces, Hand- 
kerchiefs. . 

Barbes, Collars, Trimming Laces, &c. 

Rich Valenciennes and Point Duchess Flouncing 

Handkerchiefs, Sets, and Trimming Laces. 

Black, Chantilly, and Guipure Flouncings. 

Trimmings, Laces, Edgings, Insertings, &c., &c. 


The above will be sold at a great reduction on for- 
= prices, offering unusual inducements to ~ ur- 
chasers. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 





FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


BEST 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 


All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
estaba 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
ST. JOSEPH anp DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Sr. Joszrn, Mo., January 28, 1871. 


NHE INTEREST AND COUPONS DUE 

February 15th; 1871, on the First Mortgage Eight 

Per Cent. (8 per cent.) Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph and 

Denver City Railroad Company will be paid at the of- 

fice of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the 

City of New York, upon presentation and application 
on aud'after that date, free of Government Tax. 
THOS. E. TOOTLE, 

Treasurer. 


THE 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Have removed their NEW YORK office to 


39 UNION SQ, BROADWAY. 


ft 
Agencies wanted where not already established. 


A WONDERFUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 
bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute ort for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every lady 
and gentleman. Needed by all. In elegant gilt case, neat, 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for only 25 cts. ; 5 for $1; 12 for $2, by aE 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ANVASSING AGENTS WANTED on a 
first-class “age co sells at once; gives EN- 
TIRE Satisfaction. Address 
MYERS MAN’F’G CO., 104 John St., N. xX 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor 
of Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfection of 
action of these Pens are owiny to a peculiar process of 
Carbonizing, and to the great care taken in their manu- 
Sacture by the most skilled and experienced workmen in 
Europe. 

They are @ nearer approximation to the real 


LEA & PERRINS’ 







WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED Extractof aletter from 
BY @ Medical Gentleman 


at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


4 ‘Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 





SWAN QUILL than any thing hitherto i 
| 


For sale by dealers generally. 
tw SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 





14 numbers, «artistically arranged and securely in- 
closed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C€0., 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


a” 25 Cheaper than 
any other 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For St1tcH- 
Ing, NG, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, CorD- 
InG, BinDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled 
For particulars address 
Wilkon Sewing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar, These Patterns are Gravev to Fir any 

1gURE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
BRPARATE PIKOR OF THE PATTERN, $0 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Ss 














Vol. LH. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT................ *'= 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ia 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. occccsc ..sccsccces “« of 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ © 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUI a & 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... see? 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... “@ 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... s 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ree eee: ee 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. © 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUiT......... “ @ 

, DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
hn SRR CE CeCe RC CE CECL CTE ET TE OCEET 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... .% 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............0000 ” s 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POoCLey’s| 
pe YEAST, Sts, : 
“POWDER - 


TRY IT. SOLD BY GROCERS: 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
TUE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD OAN RUN 1T! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Gircular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—Diiwe ee 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mzt.oprons, and 
Onreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CuesterR 
County Mammotu Corn, and Atstkr Cover. 
Sample packages sent free to all Farmers; also a copy 
ofthe Amerroan Stock Journat, by inclosing stamp to 
N.P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 






























and appli highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
EVERY VARIETY opinion, the most 
OF wholesome Sauce 

D I Ss H. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon,, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Age. ts for the United States. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrrr & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, bps and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 

ing business, are req to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care — & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, — &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 


294 Bowery, N. Y. 
‘etches, 


“IT STILL WAVES."” Bich, Rare and Racy as over. 8 
Heme Fon, Quacks, Hem 



















columns of charming Tales, Sk: Wit, 
dlers ex |. 200 ‘Swindlers “ventilated” 870, 
‘waves’? all, sect oF 
oh It is reliable, 
‘VERY subscriber will receive mounted i veliet cna id, the NEW and superb en- 
graving, ** PIONEERS OF AMERICA,"? one-and-a-half feet by two feet in size, and 
Lag E TIME. We guarantee satisfaction or 


y Vircady teoures ‘a whole year, end vi grees 
— A 77 ply 4, o Bone ko re 








“EARTH CLOSET, 


Or Commode, WOODRUFF’S IMPROVED PAT- 
ENT, from $6 50 to $1100. Absolutely 
without odor. | Indispensable to every family. 

A. DRAPER & CO., Sole Agents for U.S. 


No. 40 Cortlandt St., New York. 





PHAYOS DEPILATORY POWDER 
removes superfluous hair in jive minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1.25. 
UPHAW’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors the whiskers and hair a beautiful stack or 
Brown. It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents 
LE Bowes Address 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne Street, 


iladelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 
Druggists. 









AUTIFULY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Cit} 
HYSICIAN 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, ce ee 


either sex ys earn from 50c. per 
crenings anda propose sum by devoting their whole time 
‘0 usiness. yy ly h n. 





business, we make this ui 
well satisfied, we will 
Full particulars, a valuabl +) ic fo commence 
work on, anda copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
of the and best fami blished—all 


sent free by 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


E |—I suffered with CATARRH 
HORRIBL + thirty ge and was cured in 
six weeks by a simple remedy. The receipt will be 
sent, postage free, to all afflicted. Address 


Rev. T. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


TO $12 PER DAY.—Extra inducements 

in cash and premiums to canvassers for ** Our 

Magazine,” the best One Dollar Monthly in Amer- 
ica. Specimens, 10 cents; or three for 25 cents. 

W.R. MATTISON, Publisher, Newton, New Jersey. 


THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


TARTLING DISCLOSURES. -—— Valuable 
information for both sexes, especially those con- 
templating marriage. Address 8 : 
727 Broadway, New York. 


Try samples of our great $1 Weekly. 
FREE The GAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine. 


























Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Onited States, on receipt of the price. 


A Manual of An 
Tim 


ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Lise Jude: Egyph Car- 
fale Soe 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1871. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. Svo, 
Cloth, $300. ~ eI 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Aunerr Barnes, 
Author of “‘Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “‘A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 59. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Supeet 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
ror» Hoime, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Anuportt, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rotrr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. <% 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Lucten Brant. Edited and adapted by Parxrr 
Gittmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Annorr, Author of ‘The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Mustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT’S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Grorgr F. Comrout, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aisthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
**A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00, 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knaronnutt- Houeessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 19mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Doing 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau 
Do Cuatiiv. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
€loth, $1 75. = 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Gorwtra Country. — Witp Lirz. — 
Lost 1n THE JuNGLE.—My Apinat Kinavom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, é&c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brightou, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 


Stee]. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 
ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 


tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. ag 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horaozg E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By A.RxanpEr 
Innes Suanp, Occasional Correspondent of ‘The 
— Times.” With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trotiore, Author of ‘The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “‘He Knew He was Right,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mitte, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Apotruvs Trotiope, Author of 
“TLindisfarn Chase,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Anrnony Trotiorr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton," ** Phineas Finn,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” »&c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES — GRAPES? By Mrs. Emoarr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 





| IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 





ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ca Tueranommnee, some” om evita renin eh oT 
Matglogaiom weet Mesteral gif” ta an ART easily 
by any one with instructions. This unique and 
‘wonderful book ie how to make = use the \SM 
Se ONT Rb LY sec sess 
— Goose, "teler, Bl 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


oo 


SS ANNE, 
nase ye” 


Ban one ne travels are pied tn ,on En- 
ish language than appear perpetually in 3 
57 asinee They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rationa] amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. an 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
es There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 



















4 PAI . Th 
“gt a a SE ® 
Same 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 

far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on re affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—kz- 
aminer and Chronicle, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de: 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve: pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription — of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared ne Taber or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


-$4 00 
One Year...... 
One Year...... 





Tianver’s Macazinr, One Year..... 
Hanrvrr’s Wrekny, 
Harver’s Bazan, 







Harren's Macazinr, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harren’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Eztra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a vear, for the WeeKxry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postave. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tirst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harpeh's Pertoproars. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$950; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. AS:.7 
« BOYS and GIRLS 

ho engage in our new business make from to 
10 per day in their ownlocalities. Full particu- 

rs and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GsoRGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








GENTS WANTED—( $225 a MontH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
s nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 











FACETLAZ. 


A-Goop Cuazacter.—We hor a fellow who is so 
excessively hospitable that he even entertain 
doubts, and has frequently harbored malice. As for 
his friends, he is always ready to “ take them in.” 


——_—_———— 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Marcu 4, 1871. 
““WATER-PIPES.,” 
PATERFAMILIAS'S 8ONG OF THE FROST. 
Am—“ Cherry Ripe.” 
“ Wate water-pi ipes,” I { 
nip. i gy Pe pes,” i cry! 


“ Been busted !” 
If I ask the homeaeld, Whee Saad 


She will answer, “Here and there— 


1. Who invented plum-pudding? And what did he Here and there and every where.” 


do with it after he iavented it? 
aes by ay their mgther 


, 


S Wao were the Goncctl? 


eto r_ prot, iy so-called Christian 
of Christmas 
4 Do you know The nea whereof of this is the an- 
‘Swer: Because one is a mistletoe, and the other is a 
tmissal too? 


Whence they come, and where they go, 
Is just the thing I want -. ca 
But I don’t, and that is 

* Plumber! Plumber ” ist ae 
Plumber! Plumber! left and ri rights 
Plumber! Plumber! day and ght. 


Why are you and I such fools 
As submit to builders’ rules? 


if) Z 72 


a 


Ae oagenens oe Paper J he ie ib related, of 

he smok: 
the record writ? 

“ emaneaeeaaests ce heary asa feather-wel ht 
‘ 0: Ae greamae the process of determining t 
in 

7. Was it ~~ or Julius Cesar who said that En- 
gland’s best bulwarks were her wooden heads? 

8. Can a ng sight be legally made payable at a 


lig 


” 
So loose tiles and Antes ee ends, 
Drains that finish in ‘dead ends,” 
Tanks and boilers safe to leak, 
Chimneys warranted to reek; 
Doors and windows fe an with craft, 
Still to catch you in a draught; 
Green wood panels in a 
Warpin; ng new deal in t 
Pipes that run. just and thay 
And burst each frost. Oh, if t 


How many were there, and w 
the Three Calendars in the “ heaton Nights 
10. Why does a cook, when she wants to rot achop, 
make u such a fire as is enough to broil an elephan ? 
11. State, from history, your reasons for believing 
that Alfred the Great was in reality a dwarf? 


o N L4 
YW) 


shonldn’t, 
they wouldn't | 
oF W. 7) , 

anor Work”—Imaginative poetry. PeprstaraNism Ppeapeemnanhe oval plays are 
py! should you never ca now having a long “run 


a portable inkstand ?— 
Because you will find it an in’ 


ic aa 
convenience, Aw Ecripse or THE Son—Cut off without a penny. 
—_—_— 


EFFECT OF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


“Cum in out of dat Mud right straight *  Fust ting you'll know you'll be took for 
Irish Chil’en !”” 


“Company Driti”—Instructing the servants before 
your party. ° 
“Nationat Derenses”—The sea and—its sickness. 


—_—_.—__—_ 
Ur ry tuz Wortp—Walking on stilts. 
FP og, copra INDIGNANT MOTHER. 





A Deap Recxonrnc—Bad debts. 


— 
Naturat Se.ror1on.—Here’s an interesting bit for Dr. Darwin. Question ALE Hosrrrarity—Entertaining an idea, 
A country journal states that in its vicinity fashionable young men 
have taken to wearing ear-rings! And why not? We have no 
doubt these young persons felt that nature had not endowed them 
with suca an extent of ear to no purpose. 
—_—_——_—__ 

A Cueap Fisu Divyer—Go on the ice, and you can have a good 

skate for nothing. alae Pte at 


What man is most looked up to?—The man in the moon. 


Carn-Parties—Newly married couples. 

Bats or THE SEason—Snow-balls. 

Saconarine Matrer—Love. 

SEASONABLE, Very.—What is the difference between 


eau-de-vie and cold weather ?—One tips the noge, and 
the other nips the toes? 











ih HAN 


“WM 


ROMANCE! 


“*Oh, what a dear little Fellow! But what Medal is that upon his Neck?’ “STILL URGED HE ON HIS WILD CAREER.” 


Younc Lapy. 
Doc-DEALER. 


“Badge of Honor, Miss! Saved Four Men from bein’ Drownded !’ 


KNOTTY QUESTIONS 
FOR NATURALISTS. 


Is a sole’s female com- 
panion a feme sole, or only 
a loose fish ? 

Is not a 
tongue a Polly-glo 

Is a béte noir Stable, like 
whitebait ? 

Are book-worms thesame 
as leaf-insects ? 

Does the tapir consume 
its own oil, and is it liable 
to spontaneous combus- 
tion? 

Do the cows in Holland 
understand low Dutch ? 

Does it “settle” a duck’s 
billto cutitoff? If * can 
you give the receipt ? 

Are horses in a stable lia- 
ble to stamp duty ? 

at becomes of all the 
crows which the cocks give 
every day ? 

Is cream-laid paper pro- 
ducible by cows, or is it 

roduced, like eggs, out of 
fo ‘id pickings e 


sorry native 


uld a hopper pla: 
at atericket it had the tain 


Is the beard of an oyster 
liable to turn gray ? 


oe oe 
Tue Foror or Haprr.— 
Our coachman, when he 
waits at table, always com- 
mits the same fault—he 
whips away the plates too 
soon. 


———__.—_—_— 


A Trovpirsome ANTAGO- 
nist. —The most difficult 

















im, 
task of the whole war must | 
have been silencing Fort 
oisy. 

Hor axp Cotp.—* Quite 

correct, my dear; the na- 

tives of Africa do not re- 

quire clothes to keep them 

warm, because they are 

Hottentots, don’t you see ? / 
Coolies are a different sort 
of pn altogether. So 

people of Chili.” 


mg 
WAY) ' 


VT | 


Li: i, 
1 yllidatlit he ne 


tne 

# 

ets 
, ays 


\ cn 
MSN 
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DEDICATED TO ALL YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. — 
Cook. “ Which I’m come to give Warnin’, Mum |” 


“For Goodness sake, Alexander, don’t go on so Dreadful Impetuous, or you’ll Pull me off my Legs!” 


Wivow’s Mitt.—A wid- 
ow, being cautioned by her 
minister about flirting, said 
that she knew it was wrong 
for unmarried ladies to flirt, 
but the Bible was her au- 
thority. It said ‘* widow’s 
mite.” She was flirting aw- 
fully at last scopes, = 
pastor — 
“*widow’s mite.” 

> 

When is soup likely to 
run out of the sauce-pan ?— 
When there is a leek in it. 

—— 


Why is a whale like a wa- 
ter-lily ?—Because it comes 
to the surface to blow. 


—— 

Why does walking on the 
cliffs make you feel sleepy ? 
—Because you see so many 
yawning chasms, 


The girl of the period is 
accused of ig prac- 
tical. And yet a glance at 
her chignon proves how 
fond she is of building cas- 
tles in the hair! 


——_~—— 

An author, ridiculing the 
idea of ghosts, asks how a 
dead man @an get into a 
locked room ?— Probably 
with a skeleton-key. 


ai 
a 


‘wil 


a 

What is the difference be- 
tween a patriot and a poli- 
tician ?— The litician 
bleeds his country, and the 
patriot bleeds for: his coun- 
try. : 

Far Apart.—A critic said 
of a lecturer that his words 
were as far apart as the sta- 
tions on the Pacific Rail- 
way. 

on os 

Hay anv Oats.—All ef- 
forts to make hay by gas- 
a ht have failed, but it is 

discovered that wild oats 
can be sown under its cheer- 
ful rays. 





